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I 

REMOVING  THE  DISPARITY  OF  TEACHERS’  PAY 

No  extended  arrayal  of  data  will  be  attempted  as  a 
matter  of  showing  the  fact  that  the  compensation  which 
teachers  receive  does  not  compare  favorably  with  that 
attaching  to  other  employments.  It  is  a  fact  already  well 
known.  The  notion  has  found  wide  acceptance  that  teach¬ 
ers’  salaries  should  be  advanced.  Creditable  advances  in 
fact  have  taken  place  in  about  all  parts  of  the  country. 
It  is  still  far  from  true,  however,  that  there  is  as  yet  any 
adequate  comprehension  on  the  part  of  the  public,  if  in¬ 
deed  on  the  part  of  teachers  themselves,  of  two  important 
phases  of  the  situation,  (i)  the  measure  of  discrimination 
involved  in  the  teachers’  economic  situation,  and  (2)  the 
reasons,  aside  from  the  principle  of  fairness,  for  rectifying 
it.  Abundant  and  convincing  evidence  has  been  adduced 
on  the  first  of  these  two  points,  which  is  finding  rather 
lethargic  publication.  As  for  the  second,  the  case  has  been, 
as  yet,  less  completely  made  out,  and  still  less  tellingly  put. 
While  these  matters  are  not  to  become  the  main  burden  of 
this  article,  their  pertinence  to  the  discussion  is  obvious. 
Accordingly  we  shall  give  brief  space  to  each  of  the  above 
mentioned  considerations. 

The  source  of  first  importance  to  which  we  may  turn 
for  facts  as  to  the  comparative  remuneration  of  teachers 
and  others  who  work  for  wages  or  salary,  as  the  case  may 
be,  is  the  N.  E.  A.  bulletin  by  Dr.  E.  S.  Evenden  on 
Teachers’  Salaries  and  Salary  Schedules.  This  study 
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brings  to  one’s  command  a  wealth  of  important  information 
from  which  we  select  the  following  significant  comparisons: 

(1)  Citing  a  census  of  the  classes  of  1893,  ’94,  and  ’96 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  taken  ten 
years  after  graduation  for  the  Technology  Review  for  1915, 
showing  median  salaries  of  the  graduates  as  $3,410,  $2,430, 
and  $2,540,  the  observation  is  made  that,  “almost  no 
salary  schedules,  even  for  high-school  teachers  who  have  as 
much  or  more  training,  provide  for  a  maximum  salary  at 
the  end  of  ten  years  equal  to  the  lowest  of  these  median 
salaries.’’ 

(2)  A  table  of  income  statistics  of  graduates  in  engineer¬ 
ing  from  a  western  state  university  shows  average  annual 
incomes  ranging  from  $884  the  first  year  out  of  college  to 
$8,172  the  twenty-fourth  year  after  graduation.  The  aver¬ 
age  annual  increment  in  earnings  for  the  first  fifteen  years 
after  graduation  is  $200.  The  initial  annual  salary  of  high 
school  teachers  in  1915,  the  date  of  the  compiling  of  the 
table,  altho  doubtless  considerably  lower  than  $884,  would 
not  present  so  striking  a  contrast  as  would  the  average 
annual  increments  in  salary  received  by  teachers  remaining 
in  service  thru  a  period  of  fifteen  years  when  compared 
with  the  engineers’  yearly  gain  in  income  of  $200. 

(3)  The  average  annual  earnings  of  graduates  of  medical 
and  of  law  courses  of  Harvard  Univeisity  are  shown  by  a 
table  compiled  in  1914  to  range  in  the  case  of  lawyers 
from  $664  the  first  year  out  of  college  to  $5,325  the  tenth 
year,  and  in  the  case  of  doctors  from  $623  to  $3,789.  High 
school  teachers’  salaries  in  the  geographical  group  in  which 
Harvard  is  located  range,  for  the  school  year  of  1919-20, 
from  $350  to  $3,000,  with  one  case  reported  over  $3,000, 
the  median  being  $1,139. 

(4)  The  average  annual  salaries  actually  earned  by  all 
employees  of  all  Class  1  railroads  in  the  United  States  dur¬ 
ing  1917  was  $1,006,  as  against  $630.64,  the  average  annual 
salary  of  teachers  in  United  States  a  year  later,  a  difference 
of  60%  in  favor  of  the  railroaders.  “Mindingthe  train’’ ap¬ 
pears  to  be  “far  more  remunerative  than  training  the  mind.’’ 
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(5)  In  the  great  lakes  section  of  the  United  States,  which 
may  be  considered  representative  of  the  country  at  large, 
the  rate  of  pay  of  hod  carriers  is  $394,  49%  more  than  that 
of  elementary  teachers.  The  difference  in  favor  of  the 
carpenters  is  $451  or  56%;  the  bakers  $363  or  45%;  the 
blacksmiths  $890  or  113%;  the  plumbers  $980  or  121%. 

Our  study  of  the  salary  situation  in  Ohio,  covering  the 
school  year  just  closed,  shows  a  median  annual  salary  for 
city  teachers  (elementary,  intermediate,  high,  and  special) 
of  $1091;  village  teachers,  $782;  rural  teachers,  $670 ;  all 
teachers  (city,  village,  and  rural),  $877.  As  against  these 
figures,  janitors  appeared  to  be  getting,  on  the  basis  of  48 
weeks  of  work  to  the  year,  $802 ;  telephone  operators,  $623 ; 
common  laborers,  $1,063;  railroad  trackmen,  $1,166;  street 
car  conductors,  $1,244;  store  clerks,  $1,280;  policemen, 
$1,280;  plumbers,  $1,979;  miners,  $1,192. 

There  is  nothing  invidious  in  such  comparisons.  Re¬ 
quirements  and  conditions  of  employment  are  widely  var¬ 
ious,  to  be  sure ;  and  yet  the  money  compensation  stands  out 
as  at  least  one  of  the  major  considerations  in  determining 
whether  one  occupation  is  to  be  preferred  over  another. 
Just  what  factors  any  individual  may  consider  in  entering 
or  leaving  a  given  kind  of  employment  is  not  to  be  known 
entirely,  for  attractions  vary  as  individuals  vary.  We  may 
be  sure,  however,  that  everyone  will  take  serious  account 
of  the  pay  attached.  He  will  weigh  this,  moreover,  more  or 
less  consciously  in  relation  to  his  sense  of  personal  worth, 
as  respects  what  he  is  as  well  as  what  he  can  do. 

When  teachers  view  the  status  of  their  own  calling  in  the 
light  particularly  of  what  they  are  required  to  be,  it  is  not 
any  wonder  that  they  are  waving  aside  as  utterly  prepos¬ 
terous  what  society  is  as  yet  offering  them  as  the  reward 
for  their  services.  If  they  know  themselves  to  be  at  all 
fit  to  teach,  they  must  be  conscious  of  possession  of  elements 
of  personal  worth  comparing  favorably  with  members  of 
the  recognized  and  vastly  better  paid  professions,  and  utterly 
transcending  those  demanded  of  ordinary  wage  earners. 
How  then  may  it  be  expected  that  persons  of  estimable 
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worth  will  in  sufficient  numbers  turn  to  teaching  as  a  call¬ 
ing?  Some  one  has  said  that  the  teachers  are  not  “going 
on  a  strike;  they  are  just  quitting.”  They  seem  to  have 
acquired  a  point  of  view  like  that  of  the  Irishman  who 
advised,  with  reference  to  drinking  “Quit  before  ye  com- 
mince.” 

The  incidence  of  the  abuse  we  are  discussing  does  not 
lie  alone  in  the  hardship  it  may  bring  to  teachers.  Its 
most  blighting  effect  is  in  the  inevitably  inferior  kind  of 
teaching  service  which  results.  If  society  will  insist  upon 
buying  this  service  at  the  occupational  remnant  counter,  it 
must  accept  the  consequences.  And  the  consequences  run 
from  a  bungling  if  not  vicious  quality  of  teaching,  inflicted 
upon  children,  to  a  badly  trained  generation  of  adult  manhood 
and  womanhood.  This  attitude  of  society,  if  persisted  in, 
is  a  sure  method  of  hanging  a  leaden  weight  of  incompetency 
on  the  ankle  of  the  future. 

Here  is  revealed  the  logical  point  of  attack  in  winning 
public  approval  of  salary  increases.  Attention  is  to  be 
focused  upon  the  fact  that  society  is  neglecting  its  own  in¬ 
terests,  rather  than  showing  scant  appreciation  of  one  of 
its  special  groups.  The  truth  of  this  latter  phase  of  the 
situation,  and  the  immediate  pressure  of  it  upon  those  who 
may  well  feel  a  sense  of  first  responsibility  regarding  educa¬ 
tional  conditions  that  are  in  any  respect  out  of  joint,  should 
not  be  permitted  to  obscure  the  larger  issue.  The  schools 
belong  to  the  public,  and  those  who  carry  them  on  are  public 
employees;  hence  the  public  mind  must  be  carried  with 
respect  to  any  material  change  that  is  proposed  in  the 
status  of  either.  If  100,000  schools  were  closed  last  year 
or  put  in  charge  of  teachers  of  such  doubtful  fitness  as  to 
raise  question  as  to  whether  they  had  not  better  have  been 
closed,  and  this  by  reason  principally  of  economic  discrim¬ 
ination  against  teachers,  the  public  should  know  it.  Bandy¬ 
ing  the  information  about  among  teachers  alone  gets  no 
results.  If  young  people  of  high  grade  intelligence  and 
character  are  turning  away  from  the  schoolroom  as  a  place 
of  employment,  leaving  it  to  be  occupied  by  a  “cult  of  the 
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second  best,”  or  worse,  the  people  should  be  shown  what 
this  means  to  their  children,  and  to  the  future  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  If  those  who  continue  at  the  post  of  duty  in  educa¬ 
tional  service  at  the  sacrifice,  may  be,  of  self-respect,  their 
high  calling  dragged  down  to  the  level  of  drudgery  with 
its  melancholy  train  of  discontent,  embitterment  and  resent¬ 
ment,  is  it  believable  that  an  awakened  public  will  not  see 
how  much  this  state  of  affairs  is  like  a  wet  blanket  upon 
the  spirits  of  youth  ?  The  appeal  to  be  made  is  not  that  of 
relief  to  an  oppressed  class,  so  much  as  that  of  salvation 
from  an  all  but  universal  calamity. 

While  principal  stress  is  to  be  laid  here,  we  are  not  of  a 
mind  with  those  who  decry  what  they  call  “advertisement 
of  teachers’  penury.”  This  latter,  too,  is  a  thing  which  can 
not  be  too  widely  known.  It,  of  course,  should  not  be 
exaggerated;  it  does  not  need  to  be.  It,  in  fact,  scarcely 
can  be.  The  wit  hardly  went  too  far  even,  who  invented 
this  rather  highly  colored  story  of  a  teacher’s  cashing  her 
salary  warrant.  The  clerk  on  passing  out  the  money  saw 
fit  to  make  apology  for  the  soiled  condition  of  the  bills  he 
had  to  use,  to  which  the  teacher’s  rejoinder  was,  “Oh,  that 
doesn’t  matter;  no  germ  could  live  on  my  salary.”  As  a 
feature  of  a  drive  for  funds  at  an  eastern  institution  a 
placard  appeared  in  a  student  demonstration  bearing  this 
inscription;  “A  prof  travels  on  his  stomach;  $100,000  will 
feed  him  and  his  family  for  a  thousand  years.”  It  does 
hurt  our  pride  to  a  certain  extent,  if  college  students  thus 
undertake  to  help  their  “poor  relations,”  the  faculty,  by 
making  known  the  poverty  attaching  to  their  station.  The 
public,  however,  is  at  least  put  to  it  thereby  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  sending  their  progeny  to  masters  too  poor  in  this 
world’s  goods  to  command  respect,  or  else  endowing  these 
same  social  subalterns  with  enough  of  that  prime  essential 
to  social  pre-eminence  to  insure  to  them  the  necessary 
measure  of  directive  influence  over  youth.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  immediate  damage  involved  in  the  process,  but 
it  is  only  the  heroic  treatment  that  a  bad  disease  sometimes 
requires. 
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It  is  probably  true  that  the  most  nearly  just  measure  of 
compensation  paid  to  teachers  has  been  attained  in  those 
localities  that  have  come  to  know  how  much  difference  it 
makes  whether  a  good  teacher  is  at  work  in  a  given  situa¬ 
tion,  or  a  bad  one.  If  this  difference  were  generally  appre¬ 
ciated,  the  crisis  would  be  in  fair  way  of  alleviation.  Edu¬ 
cating  the  public  along  this  line  is  a  more  wholesome,  and, 
on  the  whole,  more  hopeful  style  of  procedure  than  a  sud¬ 
den,  outright  demand,  the  manner  of  which  suggests  an 
impending  strike.  While  we  are  placarding  communities 
with,  “Help  the  poor  teachers,”  why  should  we  not  put 
even  more  conspicuously  into  view,  “Save  the  children  from 
bungling  teachers.”  Let  the  movie  screens  say,  “No 
‘frowsy  frumps’  to  mother  our  children,”  quite  as  often  or 
oftener  than,  “No  decent  living  on  $60  a  month.”  “Put  up 
the  money  to  make  the  schools  worth  while  to  the  children,” 
rather  than,  “Put  the  teacher  on  easy  street.”  If  we  can 
perfect  ways  of  expressing  in  units  of  measurement  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  results  attained  by  teachers  who  know  how  as 
against  those  who  do  not;  if  we  can  get  the  people  into 
classrooms  where  the  difference  may  be  seen;  if  we  can 
thru  the  press,  placard,  scenario,  or  pageant  show  scenes  of 
happy  industry,  which  gifted  souls  are  creating  in  thousands 
of  the  schoolrooms  of  the  land,  in  contrast  to  hapless, 
gloomy,  foreboding  situations  that  we  know  full  well  are 
also  to  be  found, — if  we  can  do  these  things  we  shall  be 
doing  a  constructive,  enduring  service,  that  is  at  the  same 
time  a  professional  and  a  public  service. 

The  acts  of  school  boards  and  of  state  legislatures  alike 
depend  upon  public  sanction.  If  representatives  of  the 
people  in  either  are  to  be  moved  to  action  it  will  be  because 
of  a  definitely  expressed  demand  on  the  part  of  their  con¬ 
stituency,  or  at  least  a  fair  prospect  of  public  support.  The 
rational  procedure,  then,  would  appear  to  be  intelligent  and 
sympathetic  cooperation  with  those  whom  the  public  have 
delegated  as  their  representatives.  It  may  be  expected  of 
those  charged  with  educational  leadership  that  they  shall 
not  be  content  merely  to  offer  counsel  as  to  what  official 
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acts  respecting  education  should  be,  but  that  they  shall 
also  lend  all  possible  aid  in  carrying  the  public  in  support 
of  such  measures  as  are  resolved  upon.  It  is  a  matter  of 
applying  to  relations  between  employees  of  the  public  schools, 
the  teachers,  and  their  accredited  employers,  the  school 
boards,  the  policy  that  gives  greatest  promise  of  resolving 
their  differences.  That  policy  is  cooperation  based  upon 
recognized  mutuality  of  interests. 

A  notable  instance  of  its  success  in  the  industrial  world  is 
reported  by  Samuel  Crowther  in  an  article  under  the  cap¬ 
tion,  Raising  Wages  and  Lowering  Prices,  appearing  in 
the  World’s  Work  for  July,  1920.  The  article  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  of  how  the  organized  garment  workers  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  under  the  leadership  of  Meyer  Perlstein,  “a  graduate 
of  a  tailor  shop,”  were  brought  round  from  the  use  of  strikes 
and  other  forms  of  intimidation,  to  a  basis  of  complete 
understanding  and  good  will  between  themselves  and  their 
employers.  The  agreement  reached  involves  payment  in 
proportion  to  production,  as  well  as  other  elements  of  ad¬ 
justment  demanded  by  the  economics  of  business.  The 
teachers’  association  of  a  southern  Ohio  county  two  years 
since  did  a  noteworthy  piece  of  work  in  securing  salary 
advances,  acting  substantially  on  this  same  principle.  In 
the  campaign  of  last  winter  in  Ohio,  which  the  writer  had 
the  honor  to  conduct  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association,  the  general  policy  was  that  of  hand  in  hand 
cooperation  with  legislators  in  finding  out  what  was  needed 
to  save  the  schools  from  a  complete  breakdown.  That 
teachers  thruout  the  state  as  a  result  of  this  work,  will 
in  no  case  receive  less  than  $800  for  next  year’s  service,  and 
will  realize  salary  advances  averaging  not  less  than  15%, 
is  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  a  way  was  found,  thru  a 
union  of  counsels,  whereby  the  state  at  large  and  the  sev¬ 
eral  school  districts  could  obtain  the  revenue  necessary  to 
make  such  advances  possible. 

There  seem  to  be  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  believ¬ 
ing  that  improvement  should  be  made  in  the  preparedness 
of  school  administrators  to  render  aid  to  boards  of  educa- 
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tion  as  to  economic  problems  with  which  they  have  to  deal. 
Teachers  are  right,  too,  in  a  measure  at  least,  in  their  con¬ 
tention,  that  superintendents  have  not  properly  appreciated 
the  relation  of  good  salaries  to  the  efficiency  of  the  systems 
over  which  they  preside.  Executive  officers  in  public  edu¬ 
cation  exhibit  too  little  of  that  type  of  work  which  may  be 
called  educational  engineering, — a  broad-gauge  administra¬ 
tion  which  applies  the  science  of  education  in  classrooms  and 
economic  science  in  the  production  and  outlay  of  funds. 
Taking  counsel  with  the  teachers  would  favor  th^s  consum¬ 
mation,  in  as  much  as  information  would  be  made  available 
thereby  which  the  teachers  alone  could  supply,  even  if  it 
failed  to  bring  to  bear  much  sound  thought  toward  the 
solution  of  the  deeper  types  of  problems.  The  mutuality 
of  understanding  which  would  be  fostered  by  such  a  policy 
constitutes  in  itself  a  feature  indispensable  to  the  most 
effective  operation  of  any  system  of  schools. 

There  is  a  possibility  thru  democratically  consituted  ma¬ 
chinery,  of  getting  away  from  the  uniform  basis  of  compen¬ 
sation,  with  automatic  advances  according  to  tenure.  This 
uniform- wage  principle,  having  no  regard  for  relative  produc¬ 
tion  of  workers,  is  the  recognized  bane  of  unionism.  Its  eradi¬ 
cation  is  the  cardinal  feature  of  the  friendly  arrangement  in 
the  Cleveland  garment  workers’  industry  formerly  referred 
to.  We  have  well  enough  perfected  means  of  evaluating  the 
work  of  teachers  to  enable  us  to  place  them  and  pay  them 
in  fairly  definite  accordance  with  the  service  they  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  rendering.  The  scholastic  preparation  which  has 
been  made  may  now  be  referred  to  fairly  perfected  stand¬ 
ards,  thus  furnishing  our  first  important  basis  of  judgment. 
More  than  one  scheme  of  objective  evaluation,  of  the  nature 
of  score-cards,  is  available,  which,  if  applied  judiciously, 
will  undoubtedly  tend  to  prevent  partial  or  biased  estimates 
of  the  teachers’  worth.  Then  there  are  standardized  tests. 
It  does  seem  that  a  combination  of  these  instrumentalities 
could  be  effected  whereby  efficiency  could  be  made  definitely 
to  determine  compensation.  That  professional  ruin  has 
apparently  befallen  administrators  attempting  such  a  pro- 
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gram  does  not  prove  the  case  against  it,  until  the  facts  are 
fully  known.  Were  judgments  as  to  teachers’  worth  reached 
in  such  a  way  as  to  give  reasonable  assurance  of  their 
validity?  How  open  and  above  board  were  the  processes 
involved?  How  fully  was  the  public  taken  into  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  administration;  at  least,  how  much  prepara¬ 
tory  work  was  done  in  the  way  of  showing  the  public  the 
dependability  of  the  methods  of  measurement  involved? 
How  loudly  was  the  system  heralded  without  this  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  public  to  receive  and  support  it  ? 

Whether  we  go  to  such  length  or  not  as  to  install  a  definite 
system  of  salary  gradation  on  the  efficiency  basis,  means 
must  at  least  be  found  of  eliminating  and  keeping  out  the 
professionally  unfit.  The  degree  of  public  respect  which 
teachers  may  expect  to  command  is  inversely  proportional 
to  the  extent  of  incompetents  numbered  among  them. 
Failures  are  by  far  too  common;  conspicuous  successes  all 
too  few.  The  former  unfortunately  are  in  general  much 
more  likely  to  come  into  notice,  and  hence  to  affect  the  size 
of  the  pay  check,  than  are  the  latter.  The  obvious  remedy, 
in  the  interest  both  of  the  efficiency  of  schools  and  of  worthy 
teachers,  is  to  keep  this  group  of  incompetents  reduced  to 
the  lowest  possible  minimum.  As  means  of  accomplish¬ 
ing  this,  nothing  else  is  of  quite  so  great  importance  as 
adherence  to  high  standards  of  entrance,  the  near  equivalent 
of  which  is  high  standards  of  certification.  The  necessity 
of  adequately  high  initial  salaries  as  a  correlate,  if  a  sufficient 
supply  of  teachers  is  to  be  maintained,  is  so  obvious  as  to 
result  almost  certainly  in  criticism,  alleging  high  standards 
of  entrance  as  being  conceived  in  the  interest  of  cutting 
down  the  supply  and  forcing  up  the  pay.  The  answer  is 
nearly  equally  obvious  and  usually  sufficient;  viz.,  the  im¬ 
provement  of  competency  in  the  teaching  service  and  thus 
of  the  opportunity  of  school  youth. 

Just  as  the  initia'  salary  should  be  sufficiently  high  to 
include  an  element  of  deferred  returns,  covering  the  period 
of  preparation,  so  should  the  increments  provided  for  be 
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sufficient  to  render  available  to  teachers  in  service  the  means 
of  improvement  of  their  efficiency,  besides  enabling  them 
to  maintain  a  progressive  standard  of  living.  The  basic 
consideration  in  salary  adjustments  usually  has  been  the 
pay  formerly  attaching  to  the  position  in  question.  It  is 
inevitable  that  this  should  be  thought  of.  In  no  instance, 
however,  should  a  teacher  be  denied  $1,500  a  year  solely 
for  the  reason  that  such  a  sum  would  represent  an  abnormal 
increase  over  the  compensation  previously  received.  If  the 
standard  of  service  and  the  standard  of  living  involved  in 
the  case  demand  it,  the  salary  should  be  paid,  whatever 
the  percentage  of  increase  may  be.  Limitations  of  funds  and 
of  public  opinion  may  force  compromise,  but  the  forward- 
looking  principle  is  not  thereby  invalidated. 

By  way  of  illustration  we  may  make  use  of  a  bit  of  data 
from  the  recently  concluded  Ohio  School  Revenue  Inquiry. 
The  median  of  weekly  expenditures  for  board  and  room 
reported  by  rural  teachers  was  found  to  be  $7.16.  At  this 
rate  the  annual  outlay  for  these  two  items  would  be  $372.32. 
Considering  this  as  representing  50%  of  the  total  living 
expense  on  a  health  and  comfort  basis,  $744.64  would  have 
to  be  the  minimum  salary  of  the  rural  teacher.  This  could 
provide  only  very  moderate  amoupts  for  items  of  the  an¬ 
nual  budget  other  than  indispensables,  notably  for  profes¬ 
sional  improvement  and  savings.  Moreover  it  provides  for 
nothing  in  the  way  of  deferred  payment  of  earnings  credit¬ 
able  to  the  period  of  preparation.  The  investment  here 
represented  would  be  sufficient  to  justify  an  annuity  of 
at  least  $150,  which  would  bring  the  minimal  rural  salary 
very  nearly  up  to  the  nine-hundred-dollar  mark.  The  legal 
Ohio  minimum  of  $800,  therefore,  which  itself  occasions  a 
considerable  strain  upon  public  opinion,  at  least  in  certain  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  state,  is  still  about  $100  below  the  minimal  level 
to  be  desired.  This  aspect  of  the  situation  is  offset,  how¬ 
ever,  in  part  by  the  fact  that  a  considerable  number  of 
teachers  will  be  employed  again  the  coming  year  who  have 
not  the  training  legally  required.  These  will  receive  the 
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minimum,  while  trained  and  experienced  teachers  almost 
universally  will  receive  more. 

There  is  no  evading  the  fact  that  teachers’  rate  of  com¬ 
pensation  is  still  unwarrantably  low  almost  everywhere. 
Professions,  for  which  no  more  extended  preparation  is 
necessary  than  that  which  has  been  made  by  the  professional 
class  of  teachers,  offer  double  and  treble  the  possibilities 
in  earnings.  Trades  reached  by  the  apprenticeship  route, 
and  even  occupations  in  which  scarcely  anything  or  nothing 
at  all  in  the  way  of  preliminary  preparation  is  required 
afford  a  better  livelihood.  The  usual  opportunities  for 
service  which  may  be  found  in  teaching  are,  therefore,  to 
be  realized  actually  at  a  heavy  money  cost,  rather  than 
being  made  more  inviting  by  an  added  reward  which  so¬ 
ciety  might  connect  with  them.  The  work  of  the  schools 
on  this  account  is  done  by  those  who  in  large  part  have 
scant  appreciation  of  the  sacred  service  they  are  attempting, 
and  still  less  of  capacity  for  making  such  service  truly 
worthy.  All  this  entails  upon  society  evils,  which  are  not 
fully  appreciated,  but  which  if  brought  to  public  view  would 
be  provided  against.  The  distress  suffered  by  teachers 
thus,  as  an  aspect  of  a  more  general  and  much  more  deplor¬ 
able  distress,  would  find  relief.  All  those  who  have  to  do 
with  schools,  teachers,  superintendents,  board  members, 
and  all  the  rest,  should  join  hands  in  making  the  public  see 
that  vastly  greater  funds  must  be  made  available  for  the 
purpose  of  education.  They  should  be  told  substantially 
this:  “You  may  not  be  required  to  act  from  the  standpoint 
primarily  of  the  interests  of  teachers;  but  you  are  required 
to  act,  and  act  without  delay,  for  the  sake  of  the  welfare  of 
the  schools,  and  of  society.’’ 

F.  C.  Landsittel 

Ohio  State  University 
Columbus,  Ohio 
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CAMPAIGNS  FOR  TEACHERS’  SALARIES 

I.  THE  problem 

The  need  of  better  salaries  for  teachers  was  probably 
never  more  urgent  than  now.  We  have  been  repeatedly 
reminded  that  this  is  a  critical  period  for  education.  It 
will  become  still  more  critical  unless  substantially  larger 
salaries  for  teachers  can  be  secured.  Since  1914  living  costs 
have  practically  doubled.  Increases  in  salaries  for  teachers 
have  not  kept  pace.  In  many  places  the  salary  increments 
for  the  same  period  have  been  proportionately  less  than 
in  other  lines  and  very  often  have  been  granted  with  great 
reluctance.  Frequently,  despite  the  increase,  the  teacher 
is  not  so  well  off  as  she  was  in  1914.  Other  occupations  not 
only  offer  attractive  inducements  but  also  put  forth  aggres¬ 
sive  efforts  to  secure  the  kind  of  persons  needed.  Often 
they  secure  the  most  intelligent  and  capable  teachers. 

To  deal  with  this  unfortunate  situation,  campaigns  for 
increasing  teachers’  salaries  are  being  waged  in  many  parts 
of  the  country.  The  NadoimLEducatiQTL  Association,  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  and  state  and  local 
school  officials  almost  everywhere  are  endeavoring  thru 
more  or  less  Systematic  efforts  to  bring  about  higher  sal¬ 
aries.  Only  too  often  the  increases  secured  represent  but 
a  small  portion  of  the  real  needs.  Dr.  Evenden  has  shown 
that  there  is  no  correlation  between  increases  in  per  capita 
wealth  in  cities  and  increases  in  salaries  for  teachers.  What¬ 
ever  increases  teachers  secure  seem  to  be  due  mainly  to 
efforts  of  the  superintendents  and  teachers’  organizations.^ 
Frequently,  also,  the  slight  increases  are  achieved  at  the 
price  of  much  ill-will  from  taxpayers.  On  the  other  hand, 

*  Evenden,  E.  S.,  Teachers'  Salaries  and  Salary  Schedules  (N.  E.  A. 
Commission  Series,  No.  6)  pp.  131-2. 
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well  managed  salary  campaigns  like  those  at  Los  Angeles, 
Omaha  and  Indianapolis,  stand  out -in  striking  contrast 
both  because  of  the  increases  secured  and  because  of  the 
absence  of  bad  feeling  later  on.  There  is  every  reason  to 
expect  that  the  public  will  see  more  and  more  of  these  cam¬ 
paigns.  The  increasing  interest  of  the  public  is  shown  by 
the  efforts  of  such  a  periodical  as  the  Literary  Digest.  Nu¬ 
merous  articles  on  the  inadequacy  of  teachers’  salaries  are 
constantly  appearing  in  non-educational  periodicals  and  in 
leading  papers.  This  interest  can  be  effectively  capital¬ 
ized  by  suitable  campaign  work  in  local  communities. 
Furthermore,  as  the  New  York  Sun  recently  remarked: 

“The  American  people  are  sick  and  tired  of  ‘drives.’ 
They  have  been  driven  to  exhaustion  for  every  conceivable 
purpose.  No  man  or  woman  has  been  able  in  the  last  half 
dozen  years  to  escape  the  mite  box  and  the  pledge  card. 
Concerted  movements  to  get  the  public’s  money  long  ago 
ceased  to  be  novelties  and  became  bores.” 

Nothing  short  of  a  vigorous  and  unusually  skilful  publicity 
campaign  is  apt  to  change  this  bored  public  into  voters  who 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  inadequate  increases  in  ^salaries 
for  teachers.  In  the  end  it  is  the  voters  who  must  author¬ 
ize  such  increases. 

In  view  of  this  country- wide  situation, 'the  writers  have 
made  an  extensive  study  of  such  salary  campaigns  for 
teachers  as  have  so  far  been  conducted.  Their  conclusions 
are  embodied  in  this  article,  which  attempts  to  emphasize 
the  need  for  well  organized  and  well  directed  campaigns, 
to  analyze  the  problems  involved,  and  to  include  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  pitfalls  to  be  avoided  and  of  the  essentials  for 
successful  procedure. 

II.  WHEN  IS  A  SAEARY  CAMPAIGN  ADVISABLE? 

In  times  of  competition  for  funds,  any  organization  which 
fails  to  make  its  needs  forcibly  felt,  is  almost  certain  to 
receive  insufficient  support,  irrespective  of  actual  deserts. 
At  present  such  competition  for  funds  is  very  keen.  Every 
form  of  public  and  private  endeavor  is  asking  for  more 
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money,  often  for  much  more.  The  schools  must  either  keep 
pace  with  the  procession  or  go  shorthanded. 

Any  marked  increase  in  salaries  for  teachers,  to  be  per¬ 
manent,  must  ultimately  meet  with  public  approval.  It  is 
not  merely  a  matter  of  securing  increases  from  the  necessary 
authority,  whether  this  be  the  school  board,  the  city  coun¬ 
cil  or  the  state  legislature.  Such  agency  will  either  follow 
public  opinion  in  the  matter  or  go  so  far  that  there  will  be 
danger  of  a  reaction.  When  popular  vote  determines  the 
issue  directly,  there  is  little  hope  of  securing  marked  or 
permanent  salary  increases  for  teachers  without  a  campaign 
of  education.  All  things  considered,  we  are  forced  to  con¬ 
clude  that  an  educational  publicity  campaign  is  advisable 
in  connection  with  all  efforts  to  secure  adequate  salary  in¬ 
creases  for  teachers. 

III.  WHAT  ORGANIZATION  FOR  THE  CAMPAIGN  IS  ADVISABLE? 

A  capable,  well  organized  staff  is  essential  for  the  success 
of  any  campaign.  For  a  salary  campaign  there  should  be 
an  executive  committee,  a  general  manager  and  active  work¬ 
ers  of  various  kinds.  Campaigns  in  the  larger  school  sys¬ 
tems  often  require,  in  addition,  specialists  of  various  types 
and  numerous  sub-committees. 

The  duties  of  the  executive  or  campaign  committee  may 
be  performed  by  the  board  of  education,  a  group  of  teach¬ 
ers,  a  specially  chosen  committee  of  influential  citizens,  or 
the  representatives  of  some  prominent  business  or  civic 
organization  that  undertakes  to  sponsor  the  campaign. 
Each  type  of  committee  has  been  found  in  successful  cam- 
paigpns,  and  substantial  arguments  in  favor  of  each  can  be 
made.  The  prime  essential  is  that  the  committee,  however 
chosen,  shall  exhibit  from  the  start  tadtful  and  well  system- 
ized  aggressiveness.  In  most  cases  the  chances  for  success 
will  probably  be  enhanced  if  some  group  other  than  teach¬ 
ers  take  charge.  An  appeal  coming  directly  from  the  teach¬ 
ers  is  liable  to  create  a  public  impression  that  the  teachers 
are  more  interested  in  their  own  material  welfare  than  in 
the  educational  progress  of  the  children. 
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More  important,  perhaps,  than  the  campaign  committee 
is  the  position  of  general  manager.  This  position  may  be 
held  by  a  paid  publicity  agent,  by  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  or  by  some  other  person  representing  the  organiza¬ 
tion  which  undertakes  the  campaign.  In  this  connection 
the  recent  experience  of  the  New  Jersey  teachers  is  worth 
noting : 

“This  feature  of  the  plan  (the  proposal  to  conduct  the 
campaign  by  paid  experts)  was  rather  warmly  debated,  but 
was  adopted  for  reasons  which  in  the  prospect  seemed  valid, 
and  which  in  the  outcome  were  amply  vindicated.  Most 
important  of  these  reasons  was  that  the  campaign  was  to 
be  a  business  proposition,  conducted  on  business  lines;  that 
it  would  require  the  whole  time  and  attention  of  a  corps 
of  workers;  that  no  teacher  in  service  could  possibly  spare 
the  time  to  attend  to  the  business  as  it  should  be  attended 
to;  and  that  the  matter  of  ‘putting  over’  publicity  is  a 
specialized  skill  for  which  experience  and  training  are  neces¬ 
sary.  Having  decided  that  experts  should  be  employed, 
arrangements  were  made  with  a  State  Publicity  Director 
and  a  State  Campaign  Director,  who  had  had  large  exper¬ 
ience  in  the  management  of  the  drives  for  funds  of  the  Red 
Cross,  Salvation  Army,  and  United  War  Work  activities.”* 

The  purchase  of  the  services  of  a  publicity  agent  is  an 
attempt  to  secure  a  prime  requisite  to  the  success  of  any 
campaign, — skilful  management.  A  campaign  managed  by 
teachers  or  by  laymen,  well  intentioned  and  sympathetic  to 
the  nth.  degree  but  untrained  for  the  task,  is  liable  to  lack 
just  this  essential  of  skilful  management.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  real  danger  that  the  public  may  take  affront 
at  the  efforts  of  paid  publicity  experts.  Many  citizens  will 
not  respond  whole-heartedly  to  the  leadership  of  a  person 
receiving  pay  because  of  his  special  ability  to  extract  money 
from  taxpayers.  In  any  event,  an  expert,  if  engaged,  should 
render  his  servies  as  inconspicuously  as  possible. 

The  logical  person  to  head  a  publicity  campaign  for  bet¬ 
ter  teachers’  salaries  is  the  superintendent  of  schools.  He 
is  engaged  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  children.  When 

*  From  address  by  A.  J.  Gleimie  at  1920  Pennsylvania  Schoolmen's 
Week. 
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these  interests  are  imperiled  by  the  low  salaries  paid,  it  is 
his  duty  to  direct  the  fight  against  the  enemy.  As  the 
head  of  the  school  system,  he  is  responsible  for  its  success. 
If  he  shirks  this  responsibility  in  a  salary  campaign  for  in¬ 
creases  that  are  really  needed,  he  can  not  long  retain  the 
confidence  of  either  the  public  or  his  teachers. 

If  the  superintendent  is  the  active  leader  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  he  has  the  choice  of  two  courses.  He  may  be  out 
in  the  open,  or,  like  the  higher  officers  in  the  army,  he  may 
work  largely  behind  the  scenes  mapping  out  courses  of 
procedure,  seeing  that  all  sources  of  support  are  utilized, 
and  securing  competent  persons  to  carry  out  whatever 
needs  to  be  done  thru  the  press,  the  platform  and 
various  other  agencies.  If  he  follows  the  latter  course,  he 
is  less  likely  to  be  criticized  for  attempting  a  personal  tri¬ 
umph  at  public  expense. 

In  a  campaign  of  large  proportions,  many  workers  with 
special  abilities  are  required.  Such  workers  should  include, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  speakers,  persons  who  are  com¬ 
petent  to  prepare  forceful  press  copy,  to  solicit  or  to  prepare 
effective  advertisements  boosting  the  proposed  increases, 
to  conduct  personal  interviews,  to  circulate  petitions,  to 
distribute  campaign  literature,  and  to  get  the  voters  to  the 
polls.  Desirable  workers  of  the  various  types  are  usually 
to  be  found  among  public  spirited  and  influential  business 
men  and  leading  women  of  the  community,  the  teachers 
and  the  school  children. 

School  children  have  sometimes  been  used  advantageously. 
They  have  done  excellent  work  in  preparing  publicity  ma¬ 
terials  and  in  carrying  campaign  literature  “to  every  home.” 
The  preparation  of  the  materials  and  the  systematic  and 
effective  assistance  in  distribution  furnish  splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  motivating  work  in  English  and  citizenship.  But 
it  is  more  difficult  to  use  school  children  in  a  salary  campaign 
than  in  a  building  campaign.  The  presence  of  the  teachers 
brings  in  many  chances  for  embarrassing  situations  and 
opens  the  way  for  plausible  charges  from  opponents.  On 
the  whole,  it  seems  better  not  to  make  extensive  use  of  chil- 
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dren.  If  they  are  used,  care  should  be  exercised  to  see 
that  school  hours  are  not  utilized  for  distributing  the  pub¬ 
licity  materials  so  that  teachers  can  not  be  justly  charged 
with  exploiting  the  children  for  private  ends. 

Arrangements  must  also  be  made  early  for  financing  the 
campaign.  The  money  for  this  may  come  from  four  sources, 
— the  school  board,  some  civic  organization  or  organizations, 
private  subscriptions,  or  the  teachers  themselves.  The 
school  board  can,  of  course,  not  vote  the  money  directly,  but 
it  can  give  the  equivalent  in  supplies  and  printing.  The 
most  common  way  of  securing  campaign  funds  is  the  time- 
tried  plan  used  by  any  group  striving  peaceably  for  eco¬ 
nomic  betterment,  by  subscriptions  or  assessment  within 
the  ranks  to  be  benefited. 

IV.  THE  STRATEGY  FOR  A  SUCCESSFUL  CAMPAIGN 

The  strategy  used  in  a  campaign  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  its  success.  At  the  outset  those  in  charge  must  decide 
whether  the  campaign  is  to  be  solely  for  increasing  salaries 
of  teachers  or  for  a  general  increase  in  school  funds.  If 
the  move  is  for  salaries  only,  they  must  decide  whether  to 
include  all  classes  of  teachers  or  only  one.  A  campaign 
to  increase  the  salaries  of  only  groups  of  teachers  may  find 
only  half-hearted  support  among  other  groups  of  teachers 
with  corresponding  action  by  adherents  of  the  latter.  Jeal¬ 
ousies  among  different  groups  of  teachers  are  almost  sure 
to  arise,  particularly  if  success  for  one  means  less  money 
available  for  raising  salaries  of  other  groups.  In  any 
event,  the  father  of  a  high  school  boy  will  find  less  to  enthuse 
over  in  a  campaign  to  increase  the  salaries  of  elementary 
teachers  than  in  one  that  is  to  result  in  better  teachers  for 
high  school  children  as  well.  Team  work  must  be  the 
characteristic  of  efforts  to  increase  salaries.  A  campaign 
should  include  provisions  for  raising  all  the  salaries  that 
need  it,  with  a  clear  presentation  of  just  what  increases  are 
to  be  given  to  each  class. 

Once  the  exact  objective  is  determined,  definite  moves 
to  secure  favorable  action  from  the  body  having  the  power 
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to  grant  the  money  for  the  salary  increase,  may  begin.  But 
whatever  body  has  the  controlling  power,  its  utmost  desire  in 
nearly  all  cases  is  to  represent  rather  than  to  lead  the  voters. 
All  successful  strategy  in  salary  campaigns  for  teachers 
must  aim  ultimately  at  convincing  the  voters. 

Next  the  managers  must  decide  whether  to  have  a  long 
campaign,  a  short  spirited  “drive”  or  a  combination  of  the 
two.  The  course  to  pursue  will  depend  upon  previous 
efforts.  It  is  not  advisable  to  launch  a  campaign  too  sud¬ 
denly.  WTiere  pains  have  been  taken  to  keep  the  people 
well  informed  on  the  school  needs,  a  long  campaign  will  be 
unnecessary.  In  too  many  communities,  however,  such 
pains  have  not  been  taken  so  that  rather  prolonged  pre¬ 
liminary  efforts  of  a  general  nature  are  advisable.  A  sudden 
drive  is  apt  to  leave  many  voters  unmoved  and  wondering 
“why  all  this  fuss?”  The  effect  of  gradually  educating 
people  to  the  demands  of  the  situation  was  seen  in  the 
increased  ease  with  which  the  drives  for  the  later  liberty 
loans  and  war  relief,  carried. 

The  strategy  must  also  consider  all  important  classes  of 
voters.  Among  such  classes,  these  need  special  considera¬ 
tion  :  illiterates,  non-English  speaking  people,  women,  heavy 
taxpayers,  retired  farmers,  labor  unions,  families  with  chil¬ 
dren  of  school  age,  young  people  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  twenty,  and  school  children.  Of  these  groups,  those 
representing  the  heavy  taxpayers  and  merchants  holding 
membership  in  the  chamber  of  commerce,  and  the  labor 
unions,  are  for  most  cities  probably  the  most  important. 
In  fact,  an  experienced  superintendent  once  remarked  to 
one  of  the  writers  that  if  the  commercial  club  and  the  labor 
unions  get  solidly  behind  the  salary  campaign,  it  is  as 
good  as  won. 

In  securing  the  support  of  the  various  classes,  it  is  desir¬ 
able  to  “line  up”  the  leaders  in  a  group  as  early  as  possible, 
and  to  avoid  partisanship.  The  members  of  any  group 
usually  follow  the  advice  or  example  of  a  few  leaders.  It 
is  safe  to  assume  that  the  greater  the  number  of  responsible 
groups  interested  in  and  working  for  a  salary  campaign. 
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the  greater  its  chances  for  success.  But  partisan  affiliation 
with  particular  elements  of  the  public  whose  interests  are 
known  to  be  opposed  to  those  of  certain  other  elements,  is 
practically  sure  to  alienate  many  voters. 

At  a  time  when  there  is  much  discussion  of  better  salaries 
for  teachers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  as  at  present,  any 
local  campaign  should  always  be  closely  affiliated  with  state 
and  national  drives  for  the  same  purpose.  All  achieve¬ 
ments  in  such  drives  make  it  much  easier  for  local  efforts 
to  succeed.  In  numerous  instances,  particularly  in  smaller 
communities,  local  managers  appear  to  have  failed  to  make 
full  use  of  the  assistance  to  be  had  from  these  outside 
sources.  Most  states  have  their  own  organizations  definitely 
engaged  in  publicity  work  looking  toward  adequate  salaries. 
These  state  agencies  constantly  provide  information  for 
teachers  and  the  public  on  such  matters  as  living  costs, 
comparisons  on  earnings  in  various  occupations,  training 
required,  quality  of  service  rendered,  and  salaries  of  teach¬ 
ers  in  different  localities. 

V.  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  APPEALS 

A  careful  study  of  the  salary  campaigns  so  far  under¬ 
taken  shows  that  many  teachers  have  much  to  learn  regard¬ 
ing  the  appeals  for  higher  salary  that  are  likely  to  succeed 
with  the  public.  From  this  study,  certain  rules  for  pro¬ 
cedure  may  be  laid  down : 

1.  Appeal  to  all  influential  elements  of  the  public  rather 
than  to  any  one  supposedly  dominant  group.  This  was 
treated  under  the  head  of  strategy.  The  two  most  common 
cases  of  neglecting  this  caution  are  where  teachers  organize 
with  a  labor  union  charter,  or  grade  teachers  only,  appeal 
for  salary  increases. 

2.  Take  the  attitude  that  the  people  wish  to  do  what  is  right 
for  the  schools  and  that  they  will  do  so  when  it  is  made  clear 
to  them  that  the  proposed  salary  increase  is  necessary.  In 
some  places  teachers  have  erred  in  starting  out  to  castigate 
the  public.  The  facts  usually  are  that  the  citizens  have 
simply  been  so  engrossed  in  other  affairs  that  they  are 
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ignorant  of  school  needs.  When  citizens  are  thus  ignorant, 
'  the  blame  can  lie  with  only  one  set  of  people,  those  in 
charge  of  the  schools. 

3.  Base  the  appeal  for  the  salary  increase  primarily  upon 
the  good  of  the  children.  While  this  is  the  prime  justifica¬ 
tion  for  all  school  expenditures,  it  has  been  often  over¬ 
looked.  Teachers  frequently  appeal  for  higher  salaries 
largely  on  the  basis  of  their  personal  suffering.  The  average 
man  cares  no  more  for  the  suffering  of  so  many  teachers 
than  for  the  anguish  of  an  equal  number  of  other  people. 
He  can,  moreover,  feel  no  great  personal  compassion  for 
teachers,  when  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
almost  any  teacher  today  can  earn  more  money  with  less 
effort  in  many  other  lines  of  work.  But  he  is  vitally  in¬ 
terested  in  the  progress  of  his  own  children  and  of  other 
children  about  whom  he  cares.  He  can  be  readily  brought 
to  see  that  these  children  will  not  have  a  fair  chance  in  life 
without  good  schools  and  that  for  such  schools  well  paid 
teachers  are  essential. 

4.  Show  that  the  proposed  increase  is  the  only  feasible  way 
of  securing  satisfactory  teaching.  Frequently  teachers  err  in 
giving  the  public  the  impression  that  the  salary  increase 
is  necessary  to  make  them  render  full  service  to  the  schools. 
This  makes  the  average  taxpayer  believe  that  the  present 
teachers  are  not  now  doing  what  they  should.  He  at  once 
thinks  that  they  ought  to  be  replaced  with  teachers  who 
will  do  their  best.  The  appeal  for  a  salary  increase  should 
show  clearly  that  the  present  teachers  can  not  reasonably 
be  expected  to  remain  at  the  present  salaries  and  that  new 
teachers  with  equal .  requirements  can  not  be  obtained  for 
such  salaries.  After  suitable  preparation,  the  appeal  may 
be  written  in  letters  of  fire  with  some  such  expression  as 
that  of  Professor  E.  L.  Thorndike: 

“A  nation  which  lets  incapables  teach  it,  while  the  ca¬ 
pable  men  and  women  only  feed  or  clothe  or  amuse  it,  is 
committing  intellectual  suicide.” 

5.  Establish  confidence  in  the  work  done  by  the  present  staff 
of  teachers  attd  the  administration  so  that  the  teachers  will 
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appear  to  deserve  the  increase.  It  is  a  serious  error  to  paint 
the  defects  of  the  present  staff  in  such  a  way  that  the  tax¬ 
payer’s  natural  reaction  is  to  demand  the  “firing”  of  such 
teachers  and  the  hiring  of  new  and  competent  ones  to  whom 
he  will  be  more  willing  to  pay  increased  salaries.  It  is  use¬ 
less  to  expect  the  public  to  agree  to  pay  for  the  education 
of  teachers  in  service,  unless  there  is  evidence  that  they 
will  make  good  use  of  such  increases.  Thus  a  teaching 
staff  where  teachers  occasionally  go  to  summer  school  is 
more  likely  to  secure  increases  for  summer  school  atten¬ 
dance  than  a  group  of  teachers  who  have  not  attended  for 
years.  In  the  same  way  school  systems  that  have  or  pro¬ 
pose  to  have  a  merit  system  with  salary  increases  based 
upon  professional  growth  rather  than  upon  mere  length  of 
service,  have  a  distinct  advantage.  The  teachers  will  not 
appear  to  be  demanding  increases  under  which  they  may 
enter  upon  a  period  of  peaceful  professional  slumber.  Such 
salary  schedules  as  those  at  Omaha  and  Lincoln,  Nebraska, 
and  at  Beloit,  Wisconsin,  have  much  to  commend  them 
from  this  point  of  view.  The  work  of  the  Omaha  teachers 
in  evolving  a  rating  card  brought  forth  the  following  edi¬ 
torial  praise  in  the  June  1920,  Elementary  School  Journal: 

“It  is  a  foresigh  ted  group  of  teachers  who  realize  that  the 
higher  salaries  which  are  now  being  paid  by  school  systems 
will  have  to  be  justified  in  the  immediate  future  by  a  clear 
showing  of  merit  in  teaching.  The  public  is  going  to  demand 
merit  systems  of  some  sort.” 

6.  Utilize  opportunities  to  bring  out  the  superior  ability  and 
training  demanded  of  teachers  in  an  up-to-date  school  system. 
This  was  done  very  effectively  at  Omaha  by  showing  the 
records  of  the  high  school  teachers  on  the  army  intelligence 
tests.  The  results  showed  quite  conclusively  that  the  high 
school  teachers  made  better  records  than  army  officers, 
college  seniors  and  other  groups  of  capable  persons.  Most 
taxpayers  would  readily  conclude  from  such  a  showing  that 
salary  increases  would  be  necessary  to  retain  such  a  superior 
group  of  teachers  at  a  time  when  everyone  knows  that 
teachers  are  being  attracted  to  other  lines  by  larger  salaries. 
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7.  Show  that  the  requested  increase  in  teachers'  salaries  is 
a  reasonable  one.  This  may  be  done  by :  (a)  Comparison 
with  increases  in  teachers’  salaries  elsewhere  or  with  in¬ 
creases  in  prices  in  general.  Such  data  as  those  prepared 
by  the  bureaus  of  educational  research  at  the  universities  of 
Kansas,  Iowa,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  at  the  Wisconsin 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  by  the  National 
Education  Association,  or  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education,  are  valuable  for  this  purpose,  (b)  Comparison 
of  the  per  capita  tax  burden  and  the  amount  of  debt  with 
those  of  other  communities.  If  the  local  burden  is  large,  a 
reasonable  explanation  should  be  given.  For  example, 
teachers  who  have  been  for  years  deprived  of  their  just 
earnings  while  school  buildings  and  other  city  interests  have 
received  large  sums,  may  well  ask  for  a  large  increase  in 
salary  all  at  once  and  present  the  request  in  a  way  to  con¬ 
vince  taxpayers  that  it  is  reasonable,  (r)  Comparison  of 
school  expenditures  with  expenditures  for  various  other 
civic  purposes.  Private  expenditures  for  various  items  may 
also  be  made  known.  Superintendent  McCormick  of  La 
Crosse,  for  instance,  showed  that  the  expenditures  of  high 
school  students  for  luxuries  like  ice  cream,  sodas,  chewing 
gum  and  moving  picture  shows  would  for  one  year  total 
several  thousand  dollars  more  than  the  pay  roll  for  their 
teachers. 

8.  Appeal  to  the  parental  solicitude  which  normal  parents 
have  for  their  children.  Parents  of  children  in  school  can  be 
urged  to  aggressive  action  where  the  welfare  of  their  chil¬ 
dren  demands  better  salaries  for  teachers  at  once.  They 
may  be  indifferent  before  their  children  start  to  school  or 
after  school  is  completed. 

9.  Appeal  to  the  mothering  instinct  in  women.  This  pro¬ 
cedure  will,  of  course,  avail  with  women  who  have  children 
in  school.  But  it  may  also  be  utilized  for  all  women  club 
members  without  children.  The  latter  women,  if  properly 
approached,  may  be  aroused  to  vigorous  action  in  behalf 
of  better  teaching  for  children,  especially  in  kindergarten 
and  lower  grade  work. 
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10.  Appeal  to  civic  pride.  This  is  especially  effective  with 
commercial  clubs,  civic  clubs  like  Rotary  and  Kiwanis, 
women’s  organizations,  associations  of  ministers  and  with 
all  other  thoughtful  and  progressive  citizens.  Young  people 
and  children  are  particularly  sensitive  to  any  appeal  to 
make  their  city  as  good  as  some  neighboring  city.  The  thing 
to  do  is  to  imbue  all  of  these  groups  with  the  idea  of  wanting 
just  as  much  to  be  proud  of  the  quality  of  teaching  in  the 
city’s  schools  as  they  ordinarily  are  of  its  bank  clearings, 
industries,  paved  streets,  low  death  rate,  number  of  auto¬ 
mobiles,  social  functions,  athletic  teams  and  general  reputa¬ 
tion  for  progressiveness. 

VI.  HOW  TO  PRESENT  THE  VARIOUS  APPEALS  TO  THE  PUBLIC 

The  most  successful  campaigns  for  teachers’  salaries  do 
not  appear  to  evolve  many  new  or  startling  appeals. 
Instead  the  energy  goes  mainly  into  handling  skilfully  the 
“good  old  stand-bys’’  which  are  made  very  concrete  and 
forceful.  The  success  of  this  procedure  seems  to  be  due 
to  utilizing  fully  all  possible  worthy  avenues  of  approach  to 
the  public,  to  selecting  forceful  illustrations,  and  to  paying 
great  care  to  “form’’  in  presentation. 

For  instruments  and  avenues  of  approach  to  the  public, 
meetings  and  speakers  come  first.  The  best  procedure  dur¬ 
ing  a  campaign  is  to  send  speakers  to  meetings  called  for 
other  purposes,  to  see  to  it  that  no  meeting  of  any  impor¬ 
tance  is  called  in  the  city  without  some  competent  person 
there  to  press  the  cause  of  the  children  for  whom  better 
paid  teachers  are  necessary.  All  the  devices  of  the  war 
period  with  its  four-minute  men  and  school  children  can 
be  employed.  The  support  of  the  press  should  be  secured 
early  for  presenting  reports,  results  of  surveys,  explanations 
and  at  the  last  for  refutation  of  objections.  In  some  places 
a  school  paper  may  be  profitably  established.  .  Merchants 
may  be  induced  to  contribute  advertisements  or  advertis¬ 
ing  space  for  the  school  cause  just  as  they  did  for  the  liberty 
loans.  The  usual  letter  and  return  postal  devices  may  be 
employed. 
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Objective  demonstrations  of  the  advantages  of  good  teach¬ 
ing  are  especially  effective.  These  may  be  made  in  do\%Ti- 
town  show  windows,  or  at  the  schools  on  occasions  when 
prominent  men  and  women  are  invited  to  come  and  see  for 
themselves  what  can  be  done  in  good  teaching.  The  school 
pageant,  Light,  devised  by  Miss  Bryce  of  Cleveland,  has  a 
most  forceful  presentation  of  the  difference  between  modem 
socialized  recitation  work  under  a  good  teacher  and  that 
under  a  poorly  paid  and  incompetent  instmctor.  After 
these  exhibitions  or  illustrations  have  been  made,  endorse¬ 
ments  can  be  secured  from  prominent  people  and  published 
where  they  will  affect  the  followers  which  every  leader  always 
has  in  one  or  more  groups  with  which  he  is  associated. 

The  advantages  of  any  good  teaching  in  the  school  sys¬ 
tem  are  certain  to  be  well  known  to  the  parents  of  most  of 
the  school  children.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  children  can 
be  doing  good,  “live”  work  at  school  without  talking  favor¬ 
ably  about  it  at  home.  Consequently,  the  teachers  can 
some  months  ahead  very  profitably  devote  some  energy  to 
explaining  to  children  the  aim  of  the  school  work  and  to 
sending  the  children  home  enthusiastic  over  the  solid  worth 
of  the  teaching  they  receive  at  school.  Commencement 
exercises  in  some  cities  have  been  very  profitably  utilized 
by  having  different  classes  give  exhibitions  of  the  kind  of 
work  they  have  had  in  high  school,  explaining  its  value  to 
the  pupils  and  its  probable  use  in  later  life.  Many  a  parent 
who  has  been  to  such  a  commencement  leaves  with  a  far 
different  ‘dea  of  the  purpose  of  various  high  school  subjects, 
as  well  as  of  the  quality  of  teaching  done. 

Other  devices  for  reaching  the  public  include  advance 
polling,  personal  campaigning  and  the  utilization  of  many 
active  workers.  Enough  active  workers  to  reach  all  parts 
of  the  field  should  be  selected  because  of  special  fitness  to 
influence  organizations  or  large  numbers  of  voters.  Repre¬ 
sentative  women,  publicity  workers,  carriers  and  distributors 
of  literature,  speakers  and  trained  interviewers  have  been 
found  valuable. 

The  kinds  of  appeals  to  use  have  been  indicated  in  a  pre- 
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vious  section.  In  presenting  them  the  principles  of  all 
good  argumentation  or  persuasion  should  be  followed  by 
establishing  confidence  in  the  work  of  the  schools;  present¬ 
ing  the  facts  that  form  the  basis  for  the  conclusions  advo¬ 
cated  ;  showing  clearly  what  the  proposed  increases  in  salary 
will  accomplish;  treating  cost  phases  adequately  and  hon¬ 
estly  but  only  after  a  desire  for  the  better  things  for  which 
the  money  needed  has  been  aroused;  using  timely  illustra¬ 
tions  ;  and  being  ready  with  a  dignified  and  forceful  rebuttal 
for  any  possible  real  objections. 

In  preparing  material  to  reach  the  public  thru  the  eye, 
special  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  force  and  effective¬ 
ness,  to  translate  statistics  and  to  minimize  cost.  Such 
material  may  be  made  interesting  and  forceful  for  the  public 
by  the  use  of  attractive  titles,  striking  pictures  and  car¬ 
toons,  large  type,  plenty  of  white  space,  brevity,  good 
sequence  of  articles,  sufficient  repetition,  reiteration,  slogans 
and  similar  devices.^ 

Great  care  must  be  taken  to  use  comparatively  few 
statistics,  and  to  present  them  forcefully.  They  may  best 
be  presented  thru  good  tabulations,  graphs,  or  word 
translations.  Very  often  a  word  translation  is  the  most 
effective  device  because  it  can  be  easily  remembered  and 
quoted.^ 

Finally,  in  presenting  material  to  the  public,  it  is  well  to 
follow  the  practise  of  the  best  salesmen  in  business.  They 
first  create  the  desire  for  their  goods  before  they  ever  think 
of  mentioning  the  price.  The  publicity  material  for  better 
salaries  should  not  stress  cost  features  until  after  a  strong 
desire  for  better  teaching  has  been  aroused.  Then  the  cost 
should  be  presented  truthfully  but  deliberately  minimized. 
This  can  be  most  easily  done  by  translating  the  total  cost, 
which  may  be  a  large  sum,  into  the  cost  per  day  or  small 

®  Sources  for  ideas  on  this  are:  A.  B.  C.  of  Exhibit  Planning  by  E.  G. 
and  M.  B.  Routzahn  (Russell  Sage  Foundation) ;  Publicity  Campaigns  for 
Better  School  Support  by  Carter  Alexander  and  W.  W.  Theisen  (Bulletin  of 
the  Wisconsin  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction) ;  and  School  Life, 
various  issues  (pixblished  by  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education). 

*  See  also  Carter  Alexander,  School  Statistics  and  Publicity. 
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unit  of  time.  Thus  in  a  campaign  for  better  salaries  for 
instructors  in  the  county  training  schools  of  Wisconsin  the 
past  year,  the  county  expenditures  were  turned  into  the 
number  of  eggs  per  thousand  dollars  of  assessed  valuation. 
The  typical  county  expenditure  for  its  school  was  thus 
found  to  be  the  price  of  one  egg  per  thousand  dollars  per 
year.  The  opponents  of  the  increase  found  this  presenta¬ 
tion  a  difficult  one  with  which  to  deal,  because  after  it  had 
been  made,  they  were  liable  to  be  laughed  at  when  they 
spoke  of  the  high  cost  of  the  local  training  school. 

Carter  Alexander 
W.  W.  Theisen 

State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Madison,  Wisconsin 


Ill 

ESSENTIAL  FEATURES  OF  A  STATE  SALARY 

LAW! 

There  is  much  interest  today  in  the  question  of  adequate 
salaries  for  teachers;  there  is  more  interest  in  making  these 
salaries  the  means  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  Nation’s 
teachers,  but  there  is  most  interest  in  how  these  two  ends 
may  be  accomplished.  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  state 
salary  legislation. 

There  is  no  need  to  justify  participation  by  the  State  in 
the  control  of  education.  This  principle  is  so  universally 
accepted  among  the  states  that  the  main  question  now  is — 
how  can  the  state  best  participate  in  the  control  and  en¬ 
couragement  of  its  educational  system  in  order  that  the 
efficiency  of  that  system  may  be  most  effectively  increased? 
Neither  is  it  necessary  to  establish  the  fact  that  an  educa¬ 
tional  emergency  exists  in  the  United  States. 

We  are  all  aware  that  there  are  many  vital  problems 
confronting  the  people  of  the  United  States.  We  know 
that  these  problems  of  social  readjustment,  political  and 
economic  reorganization,  are  not  going  to  be  permanently 
solved  within  the  next  ten  years.  Realizing  this,  we  know 
that  many  of  the  controlling  votes  in  the  final  settlement 
of  these  questions  will  be  cast  by  the  children  who  are  now 
in  school.  We  further  realize  that  four-fifths  of  these  chil¬ 
dren  are  being  taught  by  immature  and  untrained  teach¬ 
ers.  What  opportunity  can  these  teachers  offer  their 
pupils  for  a  worthwhile  study  of  the  essential  principles 
of  a  great  democracy?  How  can  these  future  citizens  be 
instructed  in  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of  citizen¬ 
ship,  in  the  need  for  and  means  of  securing  social  coopera¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  necessary  respect  for  the  welfare  of  the 
*  A  paper  read  at  Schoolmen’s  Week,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  April 
8  th,  1920. 
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group  when  even  their  teachers  are  too  young,  too  pro¬ 
vincial  and  too  poorly  informed  to  realize  these  principles? 

As  a  people  we  have  invested  heavily  in  our  public  schools 
and  trusted  them  to  carry  out  our  ideals,  we  now  face  the 
problem  of  losing  the  benefits  of  a  large  part  of  that  invest¬ 
ment  because  of  our  unwillingness  to  add  enough  more  to 
it  to  secure  the  fulfilment  of  the  intended  purpose.  Every¬ 
one  will  agree  that  the  immediate  point  of  attack  is  the 
teacher.  We  all  admire  the  splendid  enthusiasm  and  the 
idealism  of  that  state  commissioner  who  wants  to  recruit 
the  teaching  profession  on  the  basis  of  patriotic  service, 
and  yet  I  firmly  believe  that  the  present  teaching  corps 
can  not  be  improved  nor  recruited  in  sufficient  numbers 
from  the  kind  of  men  and  women  we  ought  to  have  in  teach¬ 
ing,  unless  it  can  be  made  as  financially  attractive  as  the 
other  lines  of  work  into  which  these  people  may  go.  It 
seems  almost  useless  to  try  to  improve  our  present-  condi¬ 
tions  by  means  of  state  legislation  that  might  increase  the 
amount  of  preparation  required  of  teachers  or  establish 
longer  school  terms  without,  at  the  same  time,  making  it 
financially  worthwhile  for  people  to  properly  prepare  for 
this  work.  If  the  state  expects  to  improve  the  condition 
of  its  schools,  there  is  no  more  logical  point  at  which  to 
begin  than  in  the  improvement  of  teachers’  salaries,  since 
this  is  the  largest  single  item  of  expense  and  is  fundamental 
in  the  attraction  of  stronger  men  and  women  to  teaching. 

I.  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES 

In  presenting  the  essential  features  of  a  state  salary  law 
there  are  nine  elements  which  are  generally  enough  ac¬ 
cepted  to  be  called  principles  underlying  the  payment  of 
teachers’  salaries.  These  should  govern  all  salary  legisla¬ 
tion,  whether  state  or  local.  Briefly  stated,  they  are: 

1.  The  more  and  the  better  the  academic  and  professional  preparation 
a  teacher  has,  other  things  being  equal,  the  more  salary  he  should  receive. 

2.  The  more  successful  experience  a  teacher  has  had  in  the  particular 
field  in  which  he  is  working,  other  things  being  equal,  the  more  salary  he 
should  receive. 

3.  Every  teacher  is  entitled  to  a  minimum  salary  which  will  provide 
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a  living  wage  for  twelve  months  and  at  a  standard  of  living  which  will  attract 
young  people  of  refinement  and  ability  to  teaching. 

4.  Every  successful  teacher  should  find  it  possible  to  pass  from  a  mere 
living  wage  to  an  "economic  independence  wage"  and  from  that  to  a  "cul¬ 
tural  wage.”  (The  first  of  these,  the  "economic  independence  wage,”  should 
provide  the  teacher  with  a  salary  adequate  to  meet  his  necessary  expenses 
and  those  of  his  dependents,  with  leeway  enough  to  provide  for  necessary 
professional  advancement  and  above  that  a  margin  of  saving  for  insurance 
and  investment.  The  second,  or  "cultural  wage,”  should  be  enough  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  economic  independence  and  still  allow  for  travel,  additional  study, 
the  best  in  music,  literature,  art,  etc.,  thus  to  keep  the  teacher,  a  true  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  best  in  the  social  inheritance  of  the  race.) 

5.  Salaries  should  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the  city  and  in  relation 
to  the  cost  of  living  as  influenced  by  this  element. 

6.  Salary  increases  and  attainable  maximums  should  be  so  arranged 
that  they  (a)  offer  a  career  in  teaching,  (b)  induce  the  best  young  men  and 
women  from  the  high  schools  to  enter  the  work,  and  (c)  secure  constant  im¬ 
provement  during  the  time  of  teaching. 

7.  Other  elements  being  the  same,  the  teacher  in  the  grades  should  re¬ 
ceive  as  much  salary  as  the  teacher  in  any  other  school  division. 

8.  There  should  be  enough  flexibility  in  any  salary  schedule  to  provide 
extra  pay  for  teachers  of  extra  ability.  The  realization  that  hard  conscientious 
work,  increasing  experience,  and  continued  educational  advancement  may  be 
rewarded  by  extra  returns  as  in  other  branches  of  work,  will  be  a  large  factor 
in  bringing  capable  people  into  teaching. 

9.  In  any  established  salary  schedule,  it  will  allow  greater  freedom  in 
its  application,  if  elaborate  distinctions  are  not  made  between  all  the  classes 
of  special  teachers,  supervisors,  assistants,  and  others.  If  the  schedule  pro¬ 
vides  an  adequate  living  wage  for  all  employees,  it  is  very  easy  to  adjust  the 
salaries  of  any  teachers  whose  special  work  demands  additional  ability  or 
preparation.  For  example,  it  would  be  easier  and  just  as  equitable,  if  a  board 
should  demand  that  all  teachers  of  open  air  classes  or  of  cardiac  classes  should 
have  training  in  nursing  in  addition  to  their  other  preparation,  to  pay  them 
$200  or  $300  in  addition  to  the  salary  they  would  receive  as  regular  teachers. 

II.  SPECIFIC  PROVISIONS 

While  it  is  desirable  that  all  of  these  principles  be  kept 
in  mind  when  a  state  salary  law  is  being  drafted,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  leave  some  of  them  for  local  settlement, 
as  for  example,  “the  higher  rewards  for  unusual  ability” 
or  “any  distinction  between  men  and  women  for  the  same 
kind  of  work.”  It  is,  however,  highly  desirable  that  as 
many  of  these  principles  as  possible  be  made  matters  of 
legal  record,  in  order  that  the  various  educational  units 
may  concern  themselves  with  the  extent  of  their  applica¬ 
tion  rather  than  with  debates  as  to  whether  they  should  be 
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applied.  To  this  end,  I  shall  suggest  some  more  specific 
considerations  which  exemplify  some  of  these  principles 
and  which  might  well  be  incorporated  into  a  salary  law  for 
state. 


SUGGESTED  STANDARDS  FOR  SALARY  SCHEDULES 


For  cities  with  over  For  cities  between  For  cities  and  villages 
100,000  population  100,000  and  5,000  with  less  than  5,000 


Professional 

Mini- 

Annual 

In- 

Maxi- 

Annual 
Mini-  In- 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Annual 

In- 

Maxi- 

Preparation 

mum 

crease 

mum 

mum  crease 

mum 

mum 

crease 

mum 

a 

Class  I. 

CLASSROOM  TEACHERS 

...  $1100  5X$75  $1475  $1000 

5x$5o  $1250 

II. 

$1400 

6x$I50  $2300 

1200  6x125 

1950 

1 100 

6x100 

1700 

III. 

1800 

10x175 

3550 

1600  10x150 

3100 

1500 10x125 

2750 

IV. 

2000 

10x175 

3750 

1800  10x150 

3300 

1700 

10x125 

2950 

V. 

2400 

10x175 

4150 

2200  10x150 

3700 

(*)  HEADS  OF  departments  IN  JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  (**) 
Class  II . $1700  8x$i25  $2700  $1500  8x$  100  $2300 

III.  $2500  IOX$I75  $4250  2200  lOX  150  3700  2000  lOX  125  3250 

IV.  2700  lOX  175  4450  2400  lOX  150  3900  2200  lOX  125  3450 

V.  3100  lox  175  4850  2800  lox  150  4300  . 


Class  II. 

III. 

IV. 
V. 


SPECIAL  SUPERVISORS 

$1500  8x$200  $3100  $1300  8x$i  75  $2700  $1200  8x$i50  $2400 

2000  lOX  250  4500  1800  lOX  200  3800  1700  lOX  1 75  345O 

2200  lOX  250  4700  2000  lOX  200  4OOO  I9OO  lOX  I75  365O 

2600  lOX  250  5100  2400  lOX  200  4400  . 


PRINCIPALS,  elementary  (nON-TEACHING)  ('')  1 5  REGULAR  CLASSROOMS 

OR  LESS 

Class  II.  $2000  4X$300  $3200  $1800  4x$250  $2800  $1700  4X$200  $2500 

III.  2400  5x  350  4150  2200  5X  300  3700  2100  5X  250  3350 

IV.  2600  6x  350  4700  2400  6x  300  4200  2300  6x  250  3800 

V.  3000  7x  350  5450  2800  7X  300  4900  . 

PRINCIPALS,  elementary  (nON-TEACHING)  1 6  OR  MORE  REGULAR  CLASSROOMS 
JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS.  ENROLL.  LESS  THAN  500  (') 

Class  II.  $2400  4x$3oo  $3600  $2200  4x$250  $3200  $2100  4x$2oo  $2900 

III.  3000  5X  350  4750  2800  5X  300  4300  2700  5X  250  3950 

IV.  3200  6x  350  5300  3000  6x  300  4800  2900  6x  250  4400 

V.  3600  7x  350  6050  3400  7x  300  5500  3300  7x  250  5050 


PRINCIPALS,  JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  H.  S.  ENROLL.  BETWEEN  500  AND  1200 

PUPILS  (') 

Class  II.  $3000  4X$300  $4200  $2800  4X$250  $3800  $2700  4x$200  $3500 

III.  3600  5x  350  5350  3400  5x  300  4900  3300  5x  250  4550 

IV.  3800  6x  350  5900  3600  6x  300  5400  3500  6x  250  5000 

V.  4200  7x  350  6650  4000  7x  300  6100  3900  7x  250  5650 
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PRINCIPALS,  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS.  ENROLL.  BETWEEN  1200  AND  250O 

PUPILS 

Class  III.  $4000  5x$350  $5750  $3800  5X$300  $5300  $3700  5x$250  $4950 
IV.  4200  6x  350  6300  4000  6x  300  5800  3900  6x  250  5400 

V.  4600  7x  350  7050  4400  7x  300  6500  4300  7x  250  6050 

PRINCIPALS,  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS.  ENROLL.  MORE  THAN  2500  PUPILS 
Class  IV.  $4600  6x$35o  $6700  $4400  6x$300  $6200  $4300  6x$250  $5800 

V.  5000  7x  350  7450  4800  7x  300  6900  4700  7x  250  6450 

(a)  Class  I,  Graduates  of  H.  S.,  with  additional  6  weeks  of  professional 
training.  (Abolished  as  soon  as  possible.)  Class  II,  Graduates  of  standard 
Normal  Schools  (2  years  beyond  H.  S.).  Class  III,  A.B.,  B.S.,  or  its  equivalent 
from  approved  schools  or  colleges.  Class  IV,  A.M.,  or  its  equivalent.  Class 
V,  Ph.D.,  or  its  equivalent. 

{b)  Heads  of  departments  have  at  least  3  years’  experience  before  re¬ 
ceiving  minimum  for  that  schedule. 

(f)  Class  II  teachers  should  not  teach  or  be  principals  of  senior  high 
schools. 

{d)  Teaching  principals  should  receive  an  additional  $200  to  $500  an¬ 
nually. 

I.  The  three  most  fundamental  things  which  any  state 
regulation  of  teachers’  salaries  should  recognize  are:  (a) 
differences  in  amount  and  quality  of  preparation;  (6) 
differences  in  amount  of  successful  teaching  experience; 
and  (c)  differences  in  the  cost  of  living  in  various  communi¬ 
ties. 

(a)  It  is  time  now  that  all  states  officially  recognize  that  additional 
preparation  in  and  of  itself  represents  additional  investment  of  time,  wages 
lost,  and  money  spent,  in  preparing  for  the  business  of  teaching — that  most 
important  of  all  forms  of  public  service — and  as  an  additional  investment 
it  entitles  the  investor  to  a  larger  return  in  the  shape  of  salary  received.  A 
second  reason  for  using  this  as  a  basis  for  salary  distinctions  is  that  it  is  one 
of  the  elements  making  for  improved  teaching  which  can  be  more  accurately 
measured  than  many  of  the  others. 

(fc)  One  unquestioned  reason  why  teaching  is  such  a  transient  profession, 
why  our  entire  teaching  force  has  to  be  recruited  every  four  or  five  years 
and  why  so  few  people  are  willing  to  prepare  adequately  for  this  work  is  be¬ 
cause  there  is  so  little  recognition  of  the  value  of  experience.  Many  cities 
in  this  country  say  to  their  teachers,  “Now  that  you  have  taught  in  our  city 
for  a  year  and  have  begun  to  know  our  particular  needs  and  have  adjusted 
your  teaching  methods  and  your  mode  of  living  to  those  needs,  and  now  that 
you  are  better  able  to  see  the  points  of  special  emphasis  for  the  next  year’s 
work,  we  will  show  our  appreciation  of  your  work  by  offering  you  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  return  and,  should  you  so  decide,  an  increase  of  $2.50  a  month.’’ 
Is  the  case  much  less  ridiculous  if  the  $2 . 50  is  $5 . 00?  Four-fifths  of  the 
teachers  of  the  country  in  1918-19  did  not  receive  annual  increases 
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larger  than  this.  There  should  be  enough  increases  promised  teachers,  and 
these  should  be  large  enough  in  amount  to  make  it  desirable  for  them  to  stay 
in  the  work  and  thus  save  to  the  country  the  value  of  their  experience. 
Under  the  present  system  teachers  are  just  about  at  the  point  of  their  maxi¬ 
mum  efficiency  when  for  one  reason  or  another  they  leave  teaching. 

(c)  Even  tho  the  concentration  of  wealth  in  the  cities  has  enabled  them 
to  pay  higher  salaries  than  m  the  smaller  towns  and  in  the  rural  districts, 
these  salaries  have  generally  not  been  enough  larger  to  pay  for  the  additional 
cost  of  living  in  the  larger  places.  The  cities  have  been  able  to  get  teachers 
from  the  smaller  places  because  the  salaries  of  the  smaller  places  were  so  un¬ 
reasonably  low.  When  all  salaries  are  placed  high  enough  to  enable  every 
teacher  to  obtain  a  living  wage  and  when  some  adjustment  is  made  to  the 
higher  cost  of  living  in  certain  communities,  the  small  place  will  have  a  more 
equal  chance  with  the  city  and  yet  the  teacher  in  the  city  will  not  have  to 
spend  her  entire  salary  for  the  privilege  of  teaching  there.  No  teacher  in 
any  place  can  render  the  kind  of  service  she  should  when  all,  and  sometimes 
more  than  all,  of  her  salary  goes  into  mere  living  expenses. 

2,  The  second  consideration  which  should  influence  any 
salary  legislation  for  the  state  is  concerned  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  teacher  certification.  If  the  state  is  to  interest 
itself  in  teachers’  salaries,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be 
in  a  position  to  determine  and  standardize  the  conditions 
of  certification.  A  certificate  should  show  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  a  teacher  and  would  therefore  indicate  the  class  of 
that  teacher  in  the  schedule.  There  are  some  principles 
or  practises  involved  in  teacher  certification  which  should 
be  observ^ed  if  the  salary  schedule  is  in  any  way  affected 
by  the  certificate  held.  These  may  be  listed  as  follows: 

(o)  All  certificates  should  be  issued  by  the  state  department,  and  be 
valid  in  any  part  of  the  state,  for  the  work  specified. 

(b)  Certificates  should  be  given  without  examination  to  applicants  who 
have  completed  prescribed  courses  in  schools  and  colleges  approved  by  the 
state  department  of  education. 

(c)  All  examinations,  for  certificates,  when  necessary,  should  be  prepared 
by,  given  under  the  direction  of,  and  corrected  by  the  state  department  of 
education.  Only  by  such  methods  as  these  can  you  avoid  having  as  many 
different  standards  as  there  are  counties,  with  a  retarding  lowering  of 
standards  in  certain  counties,  where  for  any  reason  the  conditions  are  less 
desirable  for  teachers  and  where  the  shortage  will  consequently  be  greater. 

3.  The  third  consideration  in  a  state  salary  law  is  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  minimal  requirements  of  preparation 
for  teachers.  These  should  be  set  just  as  high  as  is  possi¬ 
ble  for  the  state  at  the  time  the  law  is  passed,  without  ser- 
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iously  endangering  the  supply  of  teachers  and  without 
making  the  cost  of  preparation  prohibitive  in  terms  of  the 
returns  to  be  obtained.  More  than  half  of  the  teachers  of 
the  country  are  admittedly  unprepared  for  their  work. 
The  normal  schools  have  fallen  off  in  their  enrollment 
and  relatively  few  of  the  better  students  of  the  high  schools 
are  entering  teaching.  It  seems  advisable  that  the  state 
should  go  on  record  to  the  effect  that  after  a  given  date 
(not  too  far  in  the  future)  every  teacher  certificated  should  at 
least  be  a  graduate  of  a  standard  normal  school.  This 
should  represent  at  least  six  years’  work  beyond  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  eighth  grade.  If  the  state  establishes  a  salary 
schedule  liberal  enough  to  attract  young  men  and  women 
to  teaching,  they  will  immediately  start  preparation  and 
the  supply  will  be  present  when  the  new  standards  are 
put  into  effect.  The  supply  will  never  be  met  by  reversing 
this  order  of  procedure  and  raising  standards  first  with  only 
an  indefinite  promise  of  adequate  pay  afterwards. 

4.  The  fourth  element  to  be  made  part  of  a  state  salary 
law  is  that  of  determining  the  state’s  standard  in  salary 
schedules.  These  standards  will  always  need  adjustment. 
If  a  time  should  come  when  the  supply  of  teachers  is  larger 
than  the  demand  for  new  ones,  it  will  easily  be  possible  to 
raise  the  standards  of  preparation  for  the  same  salaries, 
so  there  need  be  no  fear  on  the  part  of  any  taxpayer  that  a 
plan  of  this  kind  would  provide  for  outlays  without  safe¬ 
guarding  the  quality  of  the  service  to  be  received  in  return. 

5.  The  fifth  element  to  be  provided  for  in  a  state  salary 
law  concerns  itself  with  the  number  and  amounts  of  the 
possible  salary  increases  and  the  conditions  under  which  they 
may  be  received.  Petty  penuriousness  in  this  matter  re¬ 
sults  in  a  belittling  of  the  importance  of  teaching  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  might  otherwise  enter  it.  The  policy 
of  giving  small  increases  and  spreading  them  over  a  period 
of  many  years,  in  order  to  reach  a  very  inadequate  and  un¬ 
inviting  maximum,  has  been  one  of  the  serious  handicaps 
to  teaching  efficiency.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  undesira¬ 
ble  to  have  the  matter  of  receiving  increases  so  automatic 
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that  the  teacher  feels  he  is  entitled  to  the  increase  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  well  or  how  poorly  he  does  his  work.  An  increase 
in  salary  should  always  be  a  recognition  of  greater  service 
rendered  and  it  should  always  be  possible  for  local  school 
authorities  to  withhold  an  increase  or  any  part  of  it,  when 
in  their  judgment  it  had  not  been  earned.  Such  with¬ 
holding  should  only  be  done  after  the  teacher  had  been 
properly  warned  that  his  work  was  not  satisfactory  or  was 
not  up  to  the  standard  of  past  performances,  and  should 
be  made  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  new  contract.  There 
should  also  be  a  provision  that  such  withholding  should 
not  prevent  the  teacher  from  ultimately  reaching  the  maxi¬ 
mum  for  his  class. 

6.  The  sixth  element  in  a  state  salary  law,  namely,  the 
support  of  education  by  the  state,  is  one  that  practically 
all  the  states  have  accepted  in  theory,  but  have  done  very 
little  with  in  practise,  especially  where  it  involved  the  levy¬ 
ing  of  taxes  for  that  purpose.  The  state  is  responsible 
for  its  schools.  It  has  assumed  that  responsibility  as  far 
as  educational  laws  are  concerned.  It  has  established 
standards  and  has  supervised  the  work  thruout  the  state 
to  see  that  those  standards  have  been  met.  It  has  done 
relatively  little  to  make  the  meeting  of  those  standards 
financially  possible.  The  state  should  assume  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  maintenance  cost  of  the  public 
schools  than  has  been  customary.  Since  teachers’  salaries 
form  by  far  the  largest  item  in  the  cost  of  the  maintenance 
of  a  school  system,  and  since  it  is  also  the  item  thru  which 
the  greatest  influence  for  bettering  the  schools  may  be  ex¬ 
erted,  it  would  seem  that  the  state  might  well  start  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  increased  financial  support  in  connection  with  a 
state  adopted  salary  schedule.  It  is  my  opinion  that  of 
the  money  spent  in  the  state  for  the  salaries  of  teachers 
and  supervisors,  the  state  could  very  profitably  pay  one 
half  or  more. 

7.  The  seventh  element  to  be  included  in  state  legisla¬ 
tion  on  this  subject  has  to  do  with  the  state’s  responsi¬ 
bility  to  insure  equality  of  educational  opportunity  to  each 
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of  its  citizens.  Even  should  the  state  adopt  the  plan  of 
paying  half  the  salaries  of  teachers  according  to  an  adopted 
salary  schedule,  it  would  only  partially  correct  the  very 
great  inequalities  which  now  exist.  It  is  easy  to  find  town¬ 
ships  in  the  same  county  where  the  tax  burden  for  schools 
is  from  five  to  nine  times  as  heavy  in  one  as  in  another. 
In  1918  one  township  levied  a  tax  of  2 .5  mills  and  paid  its 
women  teachers  an  average  of  $85.14  per  month,  and  in 
another  township  in  the  same  county  a  tax  of  17.0  mills, 
nearly  seven  times  as  much,  was  levied  and  an  average 
salary  of  only  $53.00  paid.  In  the  same  year  there  were 
counties  in  which  the  median  tax  levied  was  only  a  little 
more  than  5 .  o  mills,  while  in  others  it  was  more  than  20 .  o 
mills  and  smaller  salaries  paid.  It,  therefore,  seems  ad¬ 
visable  for  the  state  to  provide  or  set  aside  a  fund  to 
be  known  as  the  Opportunity  Fund  or  Equalization 
Fund,  which  shall  be  used  by  the  state  department  of 
education  to  equalize  the  burden  of  supporting  good  schools. 
The  size  of  such  a  fund  would  have  to  be  determined  by 
the  state  department,  but  it  would  need  to  be  large  enough 
to  make  the  maintenance  cost  nearly  equal  to  the  various 
districts. 

The  entire  cost  of  “capital  outlays”  for  buildings,  grounds, 
etc.,  may  well  be  left  to  the  individual  communities.  The 
type  of  building  provided  and  the  adequacy  of  its  arrange¬ 
ment  is  an  item,  second  in  importance  only  to  the  teachers’ 
salaries,  in  determining  the  quality  of  the  education  which 
will  be  provided  in  any  community.  By  leaving  this  im-’ 
portant  matter  entirely  to  the  districts,  a  large  premium 
is  put  upon  local  initiative  and  an  intelligent  community 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  school  is  practically  insured. 

8.  The  eighth  element  to  be  included  in  a  state  salary 
law  is  the  provision  of  a  plan  for  encouraging  teachers  to 
advance  their  preparation,  while  actually  teaching,  by  en¬ 
couraging  attendance  at  accredited  or  approved  summer 
schools.  Under  normal  conditions,  when  an  adequate 
salary  schedule  is  in  operation,  this  matter  may  well  be 
cared  for  by  the  cities,  but  after  a  state  has  made  material 
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increases  in  standards  and  for  the  few  succeeding  years 
a  large  number  of  teachers  are  interested  in  preparing  to 
meet  those  standards,  the  state  could  profitably  subsidize 
such  summer  work.  An  additional  year  of  training  has 
been  valued  at  $200  in  the  schedule  proposed.  It  would 
then  seem  advisable  to  increase  a  teacher’s  scheduled  salary 
by  $50  for  each  of  at  least  four  summer  sessions  attended, 
provided  that  during  each  summer  credit  for  one-fourth 
of  a  year’s  work  is  earned  in  courses  approved  by  the  super¬ 
intendent  under  whom  the  teacher  works. 

9.  The  ninth  and  last  element  which  should  be  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  every  state  law  establishing  standards,  especially 
those  relative  to  salaries,  is  the  definite  provision  that  any 
district  or  taxing  unit  may,  by  locally  assessed  taxes,  pay 
its  teachers  more  than  the  schedule  provided  by  the  state 
for  districts  of  that  size.  This  would  make  it  possible  for 
any  particular  district  to  outline  a  progressive  program  in 
education  and  secure  the  services  of  persons  capable  of 
successfully  doing  the  desired  work.  It  should  be  possi¬ 
ble  for  a  city  to  adopt  the  entire  schedule  provided  for 
larger  districts,  or  else  to  pay  higher  salaries  for  some  special 
forms  of  work  and  remain  on  the  regular  schedule  for  all 
others.  This  provision  enables  any  community  to  have  as 
good  schools  as  it  desires  and  is  willing  to  pay  for. 

In  proposing  the  various  elements  which  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  framing  any  state  salary  legislation,  the  proposals 
in  most  part  have  purposely  been  made  very  general  in 
nature.  The  framing  of  a  salary  law  for  a  state  should  be 
done  in  the  light  of  all  the  conditions  existing  in  that  state. 
For  that  reason,  it  can  best  be  done  by  the  state  depart¬ 
ment  of  education,  which,  with  its  coordinating  view  of 
the  entire  state,  will  see  that  every  section  and  every  in¬ 
terest  is  properly  represented.  The  establishment  of 
standards  of  preparation  required  for  teachers;  the  dates 
when  those  standards  can  be  enforced;  the  determining 
of  the  number,  kind,  and  duration  of  certificates  to  be 
issued;  the  provision  of  two,  three,  or  more  schedules  to 
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♦  adjust  to  living  costs,  and  the  placing  of  the  various  dis¬ 
tricts  upon  these  schedules;  the  extent  to  which  the  state 
will  participate  in  the  actual  support  of  education  and  other 
similar  phases  of  a  comprehensive  state  salary  law,  should 
be  established  by  the  state  department,  after  careful  in¬ 
vestigations  have  been  made,  where  possible,  and  after 
representative  educational  leaders  have  been  called  into 
conference  upon  the  several  provisions.  Interstate  con¬ 
ferences  upon  these  questions  will  be  almost  necessary, 
because,  while  final  authority  for  determining  educational 
policies  must  rest  with  the  particular  state,  many  of  the 
items  that  have  been  discussed  will  be  greatly  affected  by 
what  is  being  done  in  other  states,  especially  neighboring 
ones. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  realize  as  never  before 
the  need  for  thoughtful  well  informed  citizens.  We  have 
not  avoided,  nor  can  we  hope  to  avoid,  exposure  to  many 
or  all  of  the  destructive  forces  of  extreme  radicalism  and 
social  unrest.  We  have  a  part  to  play  in  the  family  of 
nations  and  an  ideal  of  government  to  justify  before  the 
court  of  international  public  opinion.  The  way  this  part 
is  played  and  that  ideal  justified  will  depend  more  upon  the 
training  received  by  the  children  in  school  now  than  upon 
any  actions  by  our  present  legislators.  As  a  nation,  we 
are  today  intensely  interested  in  our  schools  and  in  hav¬ 
ing  the  product  of  those  schools  thinking  Americans.  We 
can  have  that  product  from  our  schools  only  by  having  as 
teachers  healthful,  happy,  mature,  well  trained,  socially 
respected  and  thoroly  American  men  and  women.  We 
can  secure  that  kind  of  men  and  women  as  teachers  only 
by  making  it  financially  possible  for  them  to  prepare  for 
this  work,  support  themselves  and  those  dependent  upon 
them  at  a  desirable  standard  of  living,  provide  themselves 
with  the  means  of  constant  professional  growth,  and  have 
that  margin  of  saving  which  is  the  reward  of  the  well  pre¬ 
pared,  industrious  and  successful  in  all  other  lines  of  work. 

E.  S.  Evenden 

Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 
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AVAILABLE  SOURCES  OF  ADDITIONAL  SUPPORT 
FOR  PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOLS' 

Altho  the  schools  of  Pennsylvania  are  suffering  sadly  thru 
lack  of  financial  support,  the  state  repeatedly  refuses 
requests  for  additional  money  on  the  ground  of  lack  of 
funds.  I  wish  to  make  a  brief  survey  of  the  tax  system  of 
the  state  and  to  speak  concerning  the  possibilities  as  to 
sources  of  additional  revenue. 

The  results  of  this  survey  can  be  summarized  in  this 
single  sentence:  The  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  an  educa¬ 
tional  slacker.  There  is  no  fiscal  reason  why  Pennsylvania 
children  should  not  be  as  well  educated  as  those  of  neigh¬ 
boring  states.  The  shamefully  inadequate  support  for 
schools  is  not  due  to  poverty.  The  state  is  rich.  It  is  not 
due  to  the  urgency  of  other  demands  which  absorb  all 
sources  of  revenue.  The  taxes  are  simply  not  imposed. 
The  state  is  relatively  undertaxed,  the  money  which  in 
neighboring  states  would  go  to  support  schools  being  suf¬ 
fered  to  remain  undisturbed  in  the  pockets  of  the  citizens 
of  Pennsylvania.  Stated  baldly,  the  other  states  appar¬ 
ently  want  education  badly  enough  to  tax  themselves  for 
it.  Pennsylvania  does  not.  If  she  did,  she  would  find 
little  difficulty  in  developing  adequate  sources  of  revenue. 
They  lie  ready  at  hand.  I  shall  devote  my  time  to  an 
attempt  to  substantiate  these  statements,  and  shall  arrange 
my  treatment  under  three  heads : 

I.  The  ability  of  the  state  to  carry  taxation, 

II.  The  relative  weight  of  the  burden  now  being  borne 
by  the  state,  and 

III.  The  manner  in  which  the  burden  should  be  increased. 

*  A  paper  read  at  Schoolmen’s  Week  University  of  Pennsylvania,  April 
s,  1920. 
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I 

Everyone  knows  that  the  wealth  of  Pennsylvania  is  great 
and  diversified,  but  a  few  statements  may  serve  to  em¬ 
phasize  how  entirely  adequate  is  its  economic  foundation. 
Its  mineral  resources  are  enormous.  It  has  over  eighteen 
and  one-half  million  acres  of  land  in  farms,  and  the  value 
of  farm  property  per  acre  averages  about  $20  more  than 
is  generally  the  case  in  the  United  States. ^  Pennsylvania 
does  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  manufacturing  of  the 
country.^  This  one  state  pays  one-sixth  of  all  of  the  federal 
income  and  profits  taxes^  and  nearly  one-seventh  of  the 
federal  estate  tax.^  If,  with  all  this  wealth  and  income 
localized  within  its  borders,  those  responsible  for  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  taxes  can  not  evolve  some  method  whereby  the 
schools  of  this  state  are  supported  as  well  as  in  surrounding 
states,  they  merely  convict  themselves  of  fiscal  incom¬ 
petency. 

Ii 


The  statement  that  Pennsylvania  is  undertaxed  may 
appear  ridiculous  to  some  who  have  recently  been  called 
upon  to  make  their  peace  with  the  federal  commissioner 


*  Abstract  of  the  Census,  1910,  pp.  269,  276,  279. 

Value  of  Farm  Property  in  Pennsylvania . 

Farm  Land  in  Pennsylvania . (acres) 

Value  of  Farm  Property  per  acre  in  Pennsylvania . 

Value  of  Farm  Property  per  acre  in  United  States . 

®  13th  Census,  Volume  8,  p.  120  (1909): 


United  States 

Number  of  establishments . 268,491 

Average  number  of  wage  earners .  6,615 ,046 

Value  of  products .  $20,672,051,870 

Value  added  by  manufacture .  $  8,529,260,992 


$1,253,274,862.00 

18,586,832.00 

$67.43 

$46 . 64 
Pennsylvania 

27.563 

877.543 

$2,626,742,034 
$i ,044,182,046 


^  Statistics  of  Income,  compiled  from  the  returns  of  1917  under  the 
direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue.  Washington  Govern* 


ment  Printing  Office.  1919.  p.  21. 

Grand  total  (personal,  corporate,  and  partnership) .  $2,921 ,583,203 

Grand  total  (personal,  corporate,  and  partnership),  Penna.  478,235,234 
Percentage .  16.37% 


®  Report,  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  1919,  pp.  96-97 — “Penn¬ 
sylvania  paid,  for  the  fiscal  year  1919,  $11,270,215.63  out  of  a  total  of 
$82,029,983.13,  or  13. 7%-” 
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of  internal  revenue.  But  the  statistics  leave  no  doubt  that 
compared  with  other  states,  Pennsylvania  does  not  raise  as 
much  money  for  public  purposes  as  she  should.  The  latest 
comparative  figures  for  states  are  for  1918.®  Pennsylvania 
in  that  year  had  total  revenue  amounting  to  $3.94  per 
capita.  No  state  north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  col¬ 
lected  so  little  revenue.  Only  nine  states  in  the  union 
collected  less.  They  are  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  and  Arkansas.  These  are  Pennsylvania’s  neighbor's 
so  far  as  state  taxation  is  concerned.  It  is  probably  no  co¬ 
incidence  that  they  are  Pennsylvania’s  neighbors,  as  well, 
so  far  as  educational  standards  are  concerned.  The  states 
which  are  geographically  contiguous  to  Pennsylvania  had 
these  per  capita  revenues  to  compare  with  Pennsylvania’s 
$3.94;  New  York,  $7.75;  New  Jersey,  $7.72;  Delaware, 
$7.60;  Maryland,  $7.36;  West  Virginia,  $4.01;  and  Ohio, 
$4.42.  Moreover,  Pennsylvania  does  not  borrow  what  she 
fails  to  raise  by  taxation,  her  state  debt  being  insignificant, 
five  cents  per  capita.^ 

It  is  not  merely  the  state  taxes  which  are  low  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  The  local  taxes  are  also  much  smaller  than  those 
levied  elsewhere.  In  1918  the  cities  in  Pennsylvania*  col- 

*  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Financial  vStatistics  of  States,  1918,  p.  68. 

’’  Fin.  Stat.  of  States,  1918,  p.  117.  The  amount  of  the  net  debt  at  the 
close  of  the  year  is  $472,639. 

*  Total  receipts  in  cities  of  more  than  30,000.  Financial  Statistics  of 
Cities,  1918,  pp.  118,  121  et  seq. 


PENNSYLVANIA  CITIES 

Class  I 

Population 

Total  Receipts 
(Revenue  and 
Non-Revenue) 

Per 

Capita 

Philadelphia . 

.  I. 735. 514 

$96,261 ,682 

Pittsburgh . 

.  586,196 

29,846,481 

2,321,710 

$126, 108,163 

$54-3 

Class  III 

Scranton . 

.  149.541 

$3,120,381 

Reading . 

2 , 191 ,285 

261 , 148 


$5,311,666 


$20.4 
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lected  $44  per  capita.  All  the  cities  of  the  United  States 
averaged  $71  per  capita^.  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  col¬ 
lected  $54  per  capita.  The  figure  for  all  the  cities  in  their 
class  in  the  United  States  is  $95.  Scranton  and  Reading 
collected  $20  per  capita.  The  figure  for  the  country  in 
similar  cities  is  $49.  Wilkes-Barre,  Erie,  Harrisburg,  Johns¬ 
town,  Allentown,  Altoona,  York  and  Lancaster  collected 
$23  per  capita.  $42  was  the  standard  for  cities  of  this  size 
generally.  McKeesport,  Newcastle,  Chester,  Williamsport, 
Norristown  and  Easton  collected  $20  per  capita  instead  of 
the  $44  usual  in  this  class  of  city. 

(Continuation  of  footnote  8.) 


Class  IV 

Wilkes-Barre .  78,334  $1,711,314 

Erie .  76,592  2,612,571 

Harrisburg .  73,276  1,884,257 

Johnstown .  70,473  1,293. 353 

Allentown .  65,109  1,774,499 

Altoona . . .  59, 712  1,472,578 

York .  52,770  788,934 

Lancaster .  51,680  760,635 


527,946  $12,298,141  $23.3 


Class  V 

McKeesport .  48,209  $1,255,200 

Newcastle .  41,915  795, 061 

Chester .  41,857  952,093 

Williamsport .  34,123  630,955 

Norristown .  31,969  320,351 

Easton .  30,854  655,021 


228,927  $4,608,681  $20.1 

3,339,731  $148,326,651 

Total  receipts  per  capita .  $44.4 

ALL  CITIES  IN  UNITED  STATES 


Total  Receipts 
(Revenue  and  Per 

Population  Non-Revenue)  Capita 

Class  1 .  14,612,830  $1,393,174,602  $95-3 

Class  III .  7,109,961  342,663,514  48.6 

Class  IV .  4,270,139  177,761,933  41.6 

Class  V .  3,685,158  162,338,564  44.1 

All  cities .  34,326,669  2,434,748,001  70.9 
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The  cities  also  have  avoided  large  debts.  The  low  taxes 
have  not  been  achieved  by  a  resort  to  borrowing.  Every 
single  city  in  Pennsylvania  has  a  debt  which  is  below  the 
average  for  all  the  cities  in  its  class  in  the  United  States.^ 

It  is  not  the  object  here  to  demonstrate  that  high  tax 
rates  and  large  public  debts  are  desirable.  The  point  is 
merely  that  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  are  not  submitting 
to  as  heavy  taxes  as  the  people  of  other  states.  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  increasing  revenues,  consequently,  does  not  involve 
setting  a  new  standard  for  heavy  taxation  and  does  not 
require  the  adoption  of  untried  and  desperate  methods. 


®  Financial  Statistics  of  Cities,  1918,  p.  301  et  seq.  The  detailed  figures 
on  which  this  statement  is  based  are  as  follows: 

PER  CAPITA  NET  DEBT 

(funded  and  floating,  less  sinking  fund  assets) 


All  cities  in  the  United  States .  $77-53 

Group  I  cities: 

United  States .  $108.41 

Philadelphia . • .  78.47 

Pittsburgh .  93.06 

Group  III  cities: 

U nited  States .  $50 . 2  3 

Scranton .  19  90 

Reading .  19.28 

Group  IV  cities: 

United  States .  $46.60 

Wilkes-Barre .  30.26 

Erie .  29.57 

Harrisburg .  34.86 

Johnstown .  17 -49 

Allentown .  23.37 

Altoona .  30.08 

York .  21.55 

Lancaster .  30.64 

Group  V  cities: 

United  States .  $41.91 

McKeesport .  23.36 

Newcastle .  18.59 

Chester .  29.95 

Williamsport . 14-87 

Norristown .  23.67 

Easton .  28.12 
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If  the  state  merely  would  do  what  some  of  its  neighbors 
have  already  done  in  the  way  of  levying  taxes,  there  would 
be  ample  revenue  to  pay  for  the  regeneration  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  system. 

Ill 

The  most  noteworthy  characteristics  of  the  present  state 
tax  system  are  its  age,  its  inconvenience,  and  its  inadequacy. 

In  a  phrase  recently  used  to  describe  another  financial 
system,  it  is  a  “chaotic  collection  of  unrelated  expedients 
for  raising  money.”  It  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  special 
taxes,  most  of  which  were  evolved  several  generations  ago 
when  conditions  were  essentially  different  from  those  which 
exist  today.  There  is  complete  absence  of  a  tax  whose 
productivity  can  be  conveniently  adjusted  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  budget  requirements.  Except  for  the  defunct 
anthracite  coal  tax,  the  stock  transfer  tax,  the  new  motor  li¬ 
censes,  and  the  readjusted  inheritance  tax,  which  alterations 
can  scarcely  be  described  as  fundamental,  no  important 
changes  appear  to  have  been  made  in  the  state  tax  system  for 
decades,  in  spite  of  the  very  substantial  advances  in  both  the 
theory  and  technique  of  taxation.  The  chief  source  of  state  | 
revenue  is  the  capital  stock  tax^°  which  yielded  over  sixteen 
million  dollars^  last  year,  in  spite  of  its  lenient  treatment 
of  manufacturing  corporations.  This  tax  was  established 
1844.  Other  important  sources  are  the  tax  on  corporate  I 
loans,  established  1864,  the  gross  receipts  tax,  established 
1866,  and  the  tax  on  foreign  insurance  companies,  estab¬ 
lished  1849.  The  separation  of  sources  of  state  and  local 
revenue  and  the  taxation  of  intangible  property  at  a  low 
rate  have  been  features  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  which 
have  attracted  considerable  attention  from  students.  But 
neither  of  these  features  has  merit  enough  to  save  the  general 
system  from  condemnation. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  in  detail  the  various 

Mable  Newcomer,  Separation  of  State  and  Local  Revenues  in  the  U.  5. 
(New  York,  1917),  p.  37  et  seq. 

“  $16,579,000.  Special  statement  from  the  Auditor-General’s  De¬ 
partment. 
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changes  which  might  advantageously  be  made  in  the  tax 
system.  The  immediate  question  is  rather  what  sources 
of  revenue  may  best  be  tapped  to  provide  the  needed  money 
for  educational  purposes — a  sum  estimated  to  be  in  the 


neighborhood  of  seventy  millions  annually.  It  has  been 


suggested  that  as  much  as  twenty  millions  might  be  raised 


locally,  leaving  the  sum  of  approximately  fifty  millions  to 


be  budgeted  by  the  state. 


First,  consider  the  local  tax.  This  could  most  simply 
be  levied  on  real  estate.  A  study  of  the  assessment 
statistics^  2  indicates  that  by  taxing  the  assessed  property  of 
Pennsylvania  cities  at  the  rates  which  obtain  in  munici¬ 
palities  of  the  same  classes  in  New  York  State,  about  four¬ 
teen  million  dollars  of  increased  revenue  would  result  from 


the  cities  of  over  30,000  population  alone.  It  is  apparent 
from  this  that  local  real  estate  could  probably  carry  an  in¬ 
creased  load  of  twenty  millions  and  still  be  no  more  bur¬ 
dened  than  the  real  estate  in  New  York  State.  There  may 
even  be  sufficient  revenue  obtainable  here  to  offset  a  loss 


in  revenue  from  a  change  in  the  tax  on  intangibles,  in  case 


it  were  considered  desirable  to  merge  this  tax  into  some 
new  form  of  state  levy. 


Assuming  that  the  twenty  millions  to  be  collected  locally 
are  cared  for,  how  shall  the  fifty  millions,  allocated  to  the 
state  as  its  share,  be  provided?  A  sum  of  such  dimensions 
can  not  be  secured  by  petty  trifling  taxes  of  minor  types. 
It  is  necessary  to  evolve  a  levy  of  broad  application  and  high 
productivity.  Some  general  tax  on  property  or  income  is 
required.  The  answer  which  has  been  given  of  late  years 
in  other  states  where  similar  problems  have  arisen,  has  been 
the  development  of  a  state  income  tax.  Such  taxes  now 
exist  in  fifteen  states,  twelve  of  them  having  adopted  the 


**  This  statement  is  made  on  the  basis  of  a  rough  comparison  of  the 
per  capita  tax  levied  in  the  cities  of  the  two  states.  Cf.  Statistics  of  Cities, 
1918,  pp.  341,  343,  and  347.  In  the  case  of  the  cities  of  Group  I  about  three 
millions  could  be  gained  if  the  Pennsylvania  cities  were  taxed  as  heavily  as 
New  York  cities  of  that  group.  In  Groups  III  and  IV  about  four  millions 
each  could  be  gained,  and  in  Group  V,  nearly  five  millions.  In  all  the 
increase  in  the  cities  alone  would  amount  to  about  14  million  dollars. 
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measure  during  the  last  decade — after  Wisconsin  had  shown 
the  plan  to  be  a  practicable  one.^®  A  personal  income  tax 
could  be  fitted  into  the  existing  state  system  with  almost  no 
structural  disturbance.  Or  the  existing  hodge-podge  of 
special  state  taxes  on  various  types  of  corporations  could  be 
consolidated  into  a  business  income  tax  with  rates  and  ex¬ 
emptions  arranged  so  as  to  increase  the  revenues  very 
materially.  Or  both  the  personal  and  business  income 
taxes  might  be  introduced.  This  would  bring  about  a  con¬ 
dition  analogous  to  that  now  existing  in  Wisconsin  and  in 
New  York. 

But  how  heavy  would  a  state  income  tax  have  to  be  to 
meet  the  situation?  The  federal  tax  is  heavy  and  highly 
progessive.  Does  it  preempt  the  field  ?  The  answer  is  that 
it  does  not  in  other  states.  Again,  the  state  constitution  in 
its  present  form  apparently  makes  it  impossible  to  impose 
a  state  tax  at  progressive  rates.  Can  the  rates  be  so  reason¬ 
able  as  to  make  graduation  unnecessary?  What  are  the 
figures  ? 

The  most  simple  proposal  would  be  to  raise  fifty  million 
dollars  by  an  income  tax  on  personal  incomes  only,  leaving 
business  to  the  present  special  state  taxes.  The  federal  in¬ 
come  tax  returns  afford  the  best  basis  for  computations. 
The  latest  figures  published  are  for  the  year  1917.^^  On 
the  basis  of  these  returns,  with  taxable  income  so  defined 
as  to  include  dividends,  with  the  same  personal  exemp¬ 
tions  as  the  federal  law,  a  state  personal  income  tax  in 
Pennsylvania  would  yield  about  nine  million  dollars  for 
each  one  per  cent  of  the  rate.  A  5V2%  personal  income 
tax  would,  consequently,  yield  about  $50,000,000,  or  ap¬ 
proximately  the  sum  desired. 

These  figures  assume  that  a  state  income  tax  assessment 
would  be  as  efficient  as  the  federal  assessment.  The  Wis¬ 
consin  assessment  has  the  reputation  of  being  more  efficient. 

See  H.  L.  Lutz,  The  Progress  of  State  Income  Tax  Since  1911. 
American  Economic  Review,  March  1920,  p.  66  et  seq. 

Statistics  of  Income,  1917,  pp.  9  and  24. 

This  is  the  practise  under  the  New  York  law. 
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Moreover,  the  administrative  expense  is  not  great.  It  costs 
Wisconsin  about  $35,000  annually.^®  On  the  same  basis  it 
would  cost  Pennsylvania  about  $175,000  annually. 

If  the  state  income  tax  rate  were  kept  down  to  a  low 
level  the  question  of  graduation  would  not  be  of  primary 
importance.  This  year  the  federal  normal  rate  on  indi¬ 
viduals  was  reduced  from  12  and  6%  to  8  and  4%.  The 
imposition  of  a  4%  flat  rate  by  Pennsylvania  would  be 
equivalent  to  re-establishing  substantially  the  progressive 
scale  which  previously  existed  last  year  under  the  federal 
law  alone.  A  4%  rate  would  yield  about  thirty-six  millions 
or  two- thirds  of  the  required  sum. 

If,  instead  of  merely  adding  a  personal  income  tax,  leav¬ 
ing  present  state  business  taxes  as  they  are,  it  were  consid¬ 
ered  desirable  to  tax  businesses  as  well  as  individuals  by 
the  state  income  tax  method,  a  rough  calculation  yields  the 
following  result :  For  each  one  per  cent  of  tax  the  yield  would 
be  about  twenty  millions,  if  one  excluded  dividends  from 
the  personal  returns,  and  about  twenty-four  millions  for 
each  one  per  cent  tax  if  individuals  were  taxed  on  their 
dividends.  In  other  words,  a  tax  of  between  three  and 
four  per  cent  on  this  basis  would  make  it  possible  to  sweep 
away  the  present  state  taxes  on  business  and  would  provide 
the  moneys  needed  for  schools  in  addition. 

If  still  further  resources  are  needed,  the  possibilities  of  a 
progressive  inheritance  tax  should  receive  consideration. 
For  this  a  change  in  the  constitution  would  be  necessary. 
Figures  supplied  by  the  Comptroller-General  show  that 
estates  to  the  estimated  value  of  286  millions  were  subjected 
to  tax  in  the  state  in  1919.^^  On  this  sum  the  state  collected 
$7,841,191.05,  or  2.7%.  Some  states  now  have  inheritance 
taxes  graduated  to  a  point  where  they  take  as  much  as  15% 
of  the  property  transferred  to  a  beneficiary.^® 

From  this  brief  and  sketchy  survey,  one  thing  must  cer¬ 
tainly  be  clear  and  that  is  that  a  state  where  such  returns 

Proceedings  of  Tenth  National  Conference,  National  Tax  Association, 

p.  424. 

The  computation  is  given  on  next  page. 

**  Cf.  Laws  of  Wisconsin,  1917,  chapter  320. 
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as  those  set  forth  above  could  be  obtained  by  relatively 
simple  changes  in  the  tax  system,  can  not  claim  that  it  is 
impossible  from  the  fiscal  point  of  view  to  raise  the  money. 
What  is  politically  possible  is  another  matter.  Of  that  I 
have  no  knowledge.  My  message  is  merely  this,  the  money 
is  there.  But  it  is  necessary  to  take  it  by  political  methods. 
Yet  if  the  task  were  mine  to  rid  this  state  of  its  apparent 
distrust  of  government  and  to  inaugurate  an  era  of  produc¬ 
tive  expenditure  for  schools,  I  should  ask  for  no  better 
organization  thru  which  to  conduct  a  campaign  than  the 
schoolmen  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Robert  Murray  Haig 

Columbia  University 
New  York 

”  COLLECTIONS  FOR  1919  (FOR  YEAR  BEGINNING  FIRST  MONDAY  IN  JANUARY 
1919,  AND  ENDING  FIRST  MONDAY  IN  JANUARY,  1920) 


(a)  Collateral  inheritance  tax  (Act  of  1887) .  $3,335,818.00 

(b)  Direct  inheritance  tax  (Act  of  1917) .  3,796,052.60 

(c)  Transfer  inheritance  tax  (Act  of  1919) .  684,847. 13 

(d)  Transfer  inheritance  tax  (non-residents)  (Act  1919) .  24,473.32 

$7,841,191.05 

(a)  represents  5%  of  the  value  of  the  estates  taxed,  or. . .  $66,716,360.00 

(b)  represents  2 %  of  the  value  of  the  estates  taxed,  or .  189,802,630.00 

(c)  plus  (d)  =  $709,320.45.  Three-fourths  of  this  repre¬ 

sents  5%  of  the  value  of  estates  taxed,  or .  3,546,602.20 

Three-fourths  represents  2%  of  the  value  of  estates 
taxed,  or .  26 , 599 ,517.00 
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Both  the  private  and  the  public  sources  of  the  University 
support  are  becoming  discriminating.  There  is  no  wish  to 
build  a  monument  in  an  unfrequented  spot,  but  to  render 
an  enduring  service  to  humanity.  Because  of  the  number 
of  compet  ng  institutions  special  organizations  for  inves¬ 
tigation  have  been  called  into  existence.  The  Carnegie  and 
Rockefeller  foundations,  the  church  and  interchurch  boards, 
and  the  governmental  commissions  of  regents  and  laymen 
of  the  several  states  are  all  working  on  the  same  problem. 
They  all  wish  to  know  what  the  reasonable  standards  are 
for  higher  education  and  what  are  the  reasonable  costs. 

It  was  partly  due  to  competition  and  wasteful  duplica¬ 
tion  that  higher  education  was  not  in  a  stronger  position 
when  the  war  broke  out.  It  was  largely  due  to  these  same 
inefficiencies  that  now  that  the  war  is  over,  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  country  are  in  desperate  circumstances. 
Tho  endowments  be  doubled  and  tuition  fees  increased 
fifty  or  one  hundred  per  cent  the  situation  will  not  be  met, 
for  such  increases  in  income  will  only  adequately  take  care 
of  the  same  number  of  students  as  in  pre-war  days.  It 
will  only  give  the  same  light  and  heat  to  the  same  build¬ 
ings,  the  same  teachers  and  the  same  equipment  to  the 
same  sized  classes  and  the  same  opportunities  for  research 
and  for  public  service.  But  the  country  is  demanding  more. 
The  enrollment  has  doubled  and  has  shifted  from  curriculum 
to  curriculum  in  a  most  astounding  manner.  It  is  too  early 
to  analyze  the  change,  but  the  technical  and  professional 
schools  are  overflowing  and  new  lines  such  as  commerce 
and  business  administration  are  overwhelmed.  The  result 
has  of  necessity  been  a  great  amount  of  inferior  instruction. 
In  spite  of  the  optimism  of  the  drive  committees  there  is 
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no  possibility  that  the  endowment  funds  will  meet  the  situ¬ 
ation.  The  remedy  lies  in  a  wiser  economy  than  has  so  far 
been  attempted  and  this  requires  self  examination  or  else 
an  examination  by  an  unsympathetic,  misinformed,  and 
possibly  prejudiced  public.  If  the  universities  do  not  get 
hold  of  their  own  problems  and  try  courageously  to  solve 
them  they  will  be  weak  before  hostile  criticisms. 

A  university  examination  sometimes  takes  the  form  of  a 
hostile  survey.  This  is  usually  a  demand  for  information 
which  the  public  feels  it  has  the  right  to  but  which  has  been 
withheld.  Or  it  may  take  the  form  of  a  self-survey  which 
attempts  to  give  the  public  the  fullest  information  on  all 
possible  points  of  interest.  The  advantage  of  the  latter  is 
evident. 

University  cost  accounting  is  in  its  beginning.  Uni¬ 
versities  have  been  proud  of  their  balanced  books  which 
have  inspired  confidence.  Now  comes  the  pinch  of  after- war 
conditions  and  the  necessity  of  making  each  dollar  conse¬ 
crated  to  higher  education  perform  double  service.  Donors 
now  are  asking  that  not  only  the  security  of  the  funds  be 
shown  but  the  use  to  which  they  are  put  as  well.  Once  a 
chair  of  some  special  subject  was  endowed;  now  money  is 
given  so  that  it  may  be  used  for  the  most  urgent  demands. 
The  modem  donor,  however,  is  no  less  desirous  of  being 
assured  of  the  highest  possible  use  of  his  funds.  He  knows, 
moreover,  that  such  use  can  be  achieved  only  when  the 
highest  use  is  made  of  all  university  funds.  He  does  not 
ask  for  his  gift  what  he  would  not  ask  for  all  moneys  in  the 
keeping  of  the  university.  . 

The  people  of  a  state  are  perhaps  the  donors  who,  thm 
their  regents  and  their  legislators,  are  now  insisting  most 
urgently  on  more  than  a  mere  record  of  balanced  receipts 
and  expenditures.  They  are  interested  in  the  opportunities 
for  higher  education  and  in  their  fair  distribution.  They 
are  conscious,  moreover,  of  the  fact  that  their  institutions 
do  not  always  give  an  education  of  the  widest  range  or 
possibility  of  the  highest  quality.  Reacting  under  the  pres¬ 
sure  from  such  sources,  it  is  but  natural  that  some  of  our 
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state  universities  should  attempt  to  analyze  the  problem, 
using  the  best  tools  which  are  provided.  Among  these 
tools  is  cost  accounting. 

While  the  situation  may  not  have  been  more  serious  in 
the  State  of  Washington  than  elsewhere,  it  was  here  that 
the  issues  were  earliest  brought  to  a  focus,  and  that  definite 
steps  were  taken  by  legislative  enactment  to  provide  for 
information  regarding  the  costs  of  higher  education.  There 
had  been  a  rivalry  between  institutions  which  had  worked 
to  the  serious  disadvantage  of  the  State.  The  legislature 
in  1915  ordered  a  survey  made  under  the  direction  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.  The  survey 
report  introduced  a  cost  analyst's.  The  legislature  of  1917 
passed  upon  the  controversial  questions  and  enacted  a  law 
establishing  a  Joint  Board  of  Higher  Curricula,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  determine  “the  detailed  cost  per  student  of 
operating  and  maintaining  the  various  courses  of  study.” 
The  provisions  of  this  law  have  been  carried  out  and  the 
Joint  Board  has  already  published  cost  reports  for  two 
years.  The  compilation  of  these  reports  has  stimulated  a 
study  of  cost  accounting  for  institutions  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  The  Committee  of  Accountants,  consisting  of  official 
representatives  of  each  institution,  has  met  frequently  to 
exchange  views  and  to  adopt  rules  of  procedure  so  that  the 
completed  reports  of  the  several  institutions  might  be  sum¬ 
marized  in  comparative  tables. 

Some  have  held  that  the  educational  process  is  so  complex 
that  it  is  impossible  to  subject  it  to  a  business  analysis. 
This  but  begs  the  question.  For  purposes  of  cost  deter¬ 
mination  only  the  most  obvious  phases  need  concern  us. 
That  which  may  be  measured  is  simple.  It  is  the  contact 
between  the  teacher  and  the  student  under  a  regular  ap¬ 
pointment  as  to  time  and  in  a  specified  place  where  the 
facilities  for  instruction  such  as  maps,  blackboards,  or  lab¬ 
oratory  equipment  are  available.  This  is  the  student  clock- 
hour,  to  shorten  the  phrase,  the  student  hour. 

This  gives  us  a  unit  about  which  there  can  be  little  debate. 
The  layman  understands  it  as  well  as  the  instructor.  The 
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perplexing  and  varying  customs  regarding  credits  are  not 
involved.  Mary  takes  music  lessons  for  which  the  charge 
is  so  much  per  hour.  Laborers  and  skilled  workmen  are 
paid  by  the  hour.  It  is  in  fact  the  basic  unit  for  service  of 
many  kinds.  Other  cost  units  have  been  suggested.  One 
of  these  is  the  teacher.  The  objection  to  this  is  that  the 
teacher  is  but  one  factor.  The  student  has  been  suggested, 
but  to  use  the  student  without  considering  his  contact  with 
the  instruction  of  the  university  would  make  an  analysis 
impossible.  The  credit  and  the  student  credit  hour  have 
also  been  advanced,  but  these  involve  the  use  of  a  highly 
technical  academic  term  with  different  meanings  in  different 
institutions  and  sometimes  different  meanings  in  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  same  institution.  The  credit  is  unstable. 

The  classification  of  expenditures  has  been  an  important 
development  in  university  accounting.  When  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  began  its 
investigation  of  institutions  of  higher  education  it  found 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  obtaining  financial  statements  which 
were  easily  interpreted;  none  were  comparable.  The  Foun¬ 
dation  rendered  a  distinct  service  by  publishing  suggestive 
forms  for  financial  reports.  These  have  been  adopted  in  a 
large  way  by  many  institutions  and  have  made  possible  a 
more  detailed  study  of  some  of  the  financial  aspects  of 
higher  education. 

The  Association  of  Business  Officers  of  Universities  and 
Colleges  of  the  Middle  West  also  took  an  interest  in  making 
comparable  the  financial  tables  so  that  the  classified  expen¬ 
diture  sheet  (with  which  we  are  now  concerned)  of  a  number 
of  institutions  present  the  following  columnar  headings: 
“Salary  and  Wages,”  “Supplies,”  “Traveling,”  “Printing 
and  Publishing,”  and  “Repairs.”  These  are  all  headings 
under  the  more  general  heading  of  “Maintenance.”  Under 
maintenance  no  items  of  capital  expenditures  {i.  e.,  arti¬ 
cles  with  a  life  expectancy  of  two  years  of  more)  are  per¬ 
mitted.  A  second  general  heading  is  established  for  capital 
items  which  may  be  subdivided  into  “Books  and  Equip¬ 
ment”  and  “Land  and  Buildings.” 
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For  the  purpose  of  cost  analysis  there  is  now  added  a 
third  main  column  which  may  be  headed  either  “Deprecia¬ 
tion”  or  “Current  Capital  Equipment.”  The  choice  of 
which  heading  should  be  used  may  be  left  to  the  cost  ac¬ 
countant  who  is  familiar  with  books  of  the  institutions  in 
question.  If  the  inventory  is  carefully  kept  up  and  the 
depreciation  entered  each  year  the  first  alternative  may  be 
accepted.  If,  however,  the  inventory  does  not  show  the 
depreciation  figured  on  a  fairly  common  and  acceptable 
basis,  it  will  be  well  to  use  that  part  of  the  capital  expen¬ 
ditures  for  books  and  equipment  which  might  fairly  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  normal  necessary  annual  expenditure.  The 
purpose  of  this  column  is  to  segregate  that  portion  of  the 
capital  expenditure  of  the  institution  which  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  educational  expenditure  for  the  year  in  ques¬ 
tion.  Capital  expenditures  for  lands  and  buildings  should 
be  excluded,  except  in  the  case  of  the  use  of  depreciation 
when  it  may  be  proper  to  include  depreciation  on  buildings. 

Attention  should  now  be  given  to  the  classification  of 
university  functions.  There  is  need  for  only  a  slight  re¬ 
finement  of  the  classifications  already  in  more  or  less  gen¬ 
eral  use.  The  main  functions  of  a  university  are  (i)  in¬ 
struction  and  (2)  direct  or  cooperative  service.  Instruc¬ 
tion  needs  no  definition.  Under  this  head  the  colleges  with 
their  regular  teaching  departments  are  placed.  Under  “Co¬ 
operative  Service”  (in  spite  of  possible  inconsistency  this 
shorter  term  is  preferred)  may  be  grouped  all  the  other  serv¬ 
ices  of  the  university.  Extension  instruction  (class  and 
correspondence)  is  clearly  a  cooperative  service  as  it  is 
usually  rendered  to  individuals  or  groups  who  pay  a  portion 
of  the  expenses ;  or  in  case  of  agricultural  extension  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  assumes  a  share  of  the  expenses  in  order 
to  promote  certain  definite  objects,  such  as  the  betterment 
of  rural  life  conditions,  etc.  The  experiment  station  work 
(both  demonstration  and  research)  is  conducted  for  the 
benefit  of  society  under  cooperative  arrangements.  Re¬ 
search,  when  organized  apart  from  teaching,  also  belongs 
under  this  heading. 
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The  following  is  a  suggestive  form  for  a  classified  expen¬ 
diture  report  which  is  useful  in  determining  the  costs  of 
the  different  functions  of  an  institution. 


CLASSIFIED  EXPENDITURES 


Items  of  Expenditure 

Operation  and  Maintenance ^  Capital  Outlay* 

Sala¬ 

ries 

and 

wages. 

Sup¬ 

plies. 

Trav¬ 

eling 

ex¬ 

penses. 

Print¬ 

ing 

and 

pub¬ 

lishing. 

Re¬ 

pairs. 

Books 

and 

equip¬ 

ment, 

cur¬ 

rent. 

Books 

and 

equip¬ 

ment, 

extra¬ 

ordi¬ 

nary. 

Build¬ 

ings 

and 

lands.* 

I.  Instruction: 

(List  departments,  grouped 
by  colleges  and  schools.) 

Total . 

II.  General  Departments: 

(Library  and  Museum.) 

Total . 

j 

.  i 

III.  Administration: 

(List  of  general  offices  and 
general  items,  as  president, 
comptroller,  recorder’s  offi¬ 
ces,  etc.) 

Total . 

1 

1 

IV.  Physical  plant: 

(Superintendent  of  buildings 
and  grounds,  heat  power, 
light,  etc.) 

Total . 

V.  Cooperative  services: 

VI.  Student  welfare: 

(a)  Dean  of  men,  dean  of  women. 

{b)  Halls  of  residence,  restau- 

VII.  Halls  of  residence,  restau- 

V’lII.  Operation  of  farms,  care  of 

1 . 

*  For  convenience  in  summarizing,  total  columns  should  be  added  for  “Operation  and  Maintenance;’*^ 
and  for  “Capital  Outlay;’’  and  at  the  extreme  right  a  grand  total  column. 

*  If  a  depreciation  cost  system  is  used,  a  column  headed  “Depreciation”  would  be  added  at  the  right 
hand,  and  the  division  of  books  and  equipment  into  current  and  extraordinary  done  away  with. 

*  Such  funds  only  as  are  contributed  by  the  institution. 

*  Report  here  expenditures  from  funds  collected  for  these  specific  services.  Obviously,  items  under 
this  head  are  not  included  in  the  cost  of  education. 

‘  These  items  are  not  included  in  the  cost  of  education  nor  the  institution’s  “functions.” 
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It  is  essential  that  the  division  between  instruction  and 
all  other  services  be  firmly  established.  Having  this  divi¬ 
sion  made,  however,  the  direct  expenditures  are  charged  at 
once  to  the  appropriate  instructional  or  cooperative  service 
department. 

There  now  remains  the  distribution  of  the  indirect  or 
overhead  expenditures.  As  this  is  a  problem  on  which 
cost  accountants  usually  offer  a  choice  of  solutions  a  word 
or  two  may  be  in  order.  The  number  of  overhead  items  to 
be  distributed  will  be  reduced  where  in  all  possible  cases 
the  expenditures  are  charged  directly  to  the  educational 
function.  The  overhead  items  group  themselves  naturally 
under  the  following  heads:  “Administration  and  General,” 
“Physical  Plant,”  “Student  Welfare”  and  “General  Depart¬ 
ments.”  The  last  heading  includes  library  and  museum  as 
far  as  these  may  be  classed  as  overhead.  The  Physical 
Education  and  Military  Science  departments  are  best  han¬ 
dled  under  instruction.  The  simplest  method  is  to  regard 
all  items  under  each  of  the  above  headings  as  a  unit  and 
distribute  each  total  to  the  various  departments.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  suggested  as  a  feasible  plan :  “Administrative  and 
General  may  be  distributed  (i)  to  all  departments  on  the 
basis  of  their  direct  expenditures  or  (2)  to  the  cooperative 
service  departments  on  the  basis  of  floor  space  and  to  the 
instructional  departments  on  the  basis  of  student  hours. 
In  this  latter  case  the  division  between  cooperative 
service  and  instruction  may  first  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
either  direct  expenditures  or  floor  space.  The  physical 
plant  expenditures  are  perhaps  most  logically  handled  on 
a  floor  space  basis.  “Student  Welfare”  may  be  distributed 
in  accordance  with  the  student  hours.  The  “General  De¬ 
partments”  deserve  special  consideration. 

The  library  and  museum  are  perhaps  the  only  departments 
which  need  be  classed  as  “general  departments.”  Of  these 
the  library  offers  fewer  difficulties.  Its  services  are  general 
to  research  and  other  cooperative  service  departments,  as 
well  as  to  the  instructional  departments.  In  a  large  way 
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the  library  expenditures  may  be  handled  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  the  administrative  and  general  items.  If  a  special 
study  shows  a  definite  reason  for  a  different  distribution 
which  would  correspond  more  nearly  to  the  services  rendered 
of  course  that  method  should  be  followed.  Where  the 
museum  is  largely  devoted  to  public  display,  to  research^ 
or  to  general  educational  work  outside  the  regular  student 
body,  it  would  naturally  be  classified  as  a  cooperative  serv¬ 
ice  department  and  in  this  way  the  cost  would  be  entirely 
removed  from  the  overhead.  In  fact,  this  ruling  was 
recently  made  in  Washington,  classifying  the  museum  as  a 
cooperative  service,  until  such  time  as  its  services  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  regular  instruction  should  amount  to 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  its  total  service.  If  the  museum’s 
services  resemble  those  of  the  library  in  keeping  materials 
for  class  instruction  which  are  issued  to  departments  or  to 
students  as  needed,  all  or  a  portion  of  its  cost  should  be 
distributed  to  instruction.  The  determination  of  such  ques¬ 
tions  may  safely  be  left  to  the  accountant,  who  will  be 
guided  in  his  decision  by  a  special  study  and  examination. 

Overhead  .distribution  is  a  necessary  and  interesting  proc¬ 
ess,  but  it  is  only  one  of  the  steps  in  cost  accounting.  Ex¬ 
perience  shows  that  different  methods  of  distribution  give 
only  slightly  varying  results.  For  purposes  of  local  use, 
however,  the  same  system,  as  far  as  possible  should  be  used 
from  year  to  year.  Where  universities  exchange  cost  figures 
their  value  would  also  be  greatly  enhanced,  if  it  were  known 
that  a  common  method  of  overhead  distribution  was  used. 

Having  the  direct  expenditures  classified  by  departments 
according  to  the  functions  noted  above  and  the  overhead 
expenditures  distributed  to  the  same  functions,  we  have 
made  possible  a  cost  sheet  which  can  be  combined  with  a 
sheet  showing  the  instructional  contact,  similarly  arranged 
and  expressed  in  student  hours.  Simple  division  gives  the 
unit  costs  by  departments,  as  shown  in  the  following  table 
taken  from  the  1918-1919  report  of  the  Joint  Board  of 
Higher  Curricula  of  the  State  of  Washington. 
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COST  PER  vSTUDENT  HOUR,  UNIVERSITY  OF  WASHINGTON, 

1918-1919. 


Cost  per 


Department 

Student 

Clock 

Student 

Clock 

DEPARTMENTS 

Cost 

Hours 

Hour 

Anatomy . 

$4,103.79 

8,964 

$0.4578 

Architecture . 

5,387.70 

13,008 

0.4142 

Astronomy . 

8,420.51 

48,120 

0. 1750 

Bacteriology . 

6 , 266 . 04 

11,910 

0.5261 

Botany . 

15,186.71 

40,818 

0.3720 

Chemistry  and  chemical  en¬ 
gineering . 

57,767.54 

186,210 

0.3102 

Civil  engineering . 

34,506.62 

109,542 

0.3150 

Classical  languages . 

11 ,667.47 

37,944 

0.3075 

Dramatic  art . 

4,984.45 

12,882 

0.3869 

Economics  and  business  ad¬ 
ministration  . 

26,770.72 

216,414 

0.1237 

Education . 

24,180.75 

81 ,366 

0.2970 

Electrical  engineering . 

18,916.57 

49,452 

0.3825 

English . 

35,771  52  • 

132,354 

0.2703 

Fisheries . 

2,122.86 

1,344 

1.5795 

Forestry  and  lumbering . 

14,639.81 

44,016 

0.3326 

Geology . 

12,529.42 

15,984 

0.7839 

German  language  and  litera¬ 
ture  . 

3,763.32 

5,616 

0.6701 

History . 

21 , 127.62 

98,814 

0.2138 

Home  economics . 

25,590.36 

64,128  • 

0.3990 

Journalism . 

9,625.88 

11,250 

0.8556 

Law . 

23,236.09 

50,592 

0 . 4593 

Library  economy . 

2,922 .08 

10,404 

0.2809 

Mathematics . 

28,483.60 

106,962 

0.2663  - 

Mechanical  engineering . 

35,858.50 

95,400 

0.3759 

Military  science . 

37,115.76 

1 98 , 566 

0. 1861 

Mines  and  metallurgy . 

16,132.96 

22,596 

0.7140  ^ 

Music . 

23,122.14 

37,728 

0.6129 

Nursing . 

2 ,768. 12 

4,704 

0.5885 

Oriental  languages  and  liter¬ 
ature  . 

6,379.27 

8,026 

0.7946 

Painting,  sculpture  and  de¬ 
sign . 

9,648.83 

42,120 

0.2291 

Pharmacy . 

16,188.96 

25,164 

0.6433 

Philosophy . 

9,705.22 

39,126 

0.2480 

Physical  education  and  hy¬ 
giene  . 

26,702 . 70 

97,098 

0.2750 

Physics . 

22,087.74 

76,836 

0.2875 

Political  science . 

5,498.53 

18,600 

0.2956 

Psychology . 

II ,809.41 

52,182 

0.2263 

Romanic  languages . 

44,681.75 

192,222 

0.2324 
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% 

Cost  per 

Student 

Student 

Department 

Clock 

Clock 

DEPARTMENTS 

Cost 

Hours 

Hour 

Scandinavian . 

2,926.28 

1 ,896 

1-5434 

Sociology . 

11,511.90 

58 , 896 

0. 1954 

Zoology . 

20,625.28 

1 10,916 

0. 1859 

Totals . 

..  $700,734.78 

2,440,172 

Average  student  clock 

hour  cost .  $0.2872 


On  the  student  hour  cost  sheet  a  number  of  situations 
challenging  attention  are  bound  to  be  revealed.  The  widely 
varying  costs  will  be  noted.  Some  of  these  may  stimulate 
investigation  when  too  cheap  a  showing  suggests  a  condi¬ 
tion  unfavorable  to  the  best  work  or  where  too  high  cost 
indicates  a  possibly  too  large  expenditure  for  a  few  students. 

The  student  hour  costs  are  of  value  also  in  calculating 
the  curricula  costs.  What,  for  instance,  is  the  cost  of  a 
year’s  instruction  in  Law,  in  Engineering,  in  Liberal  Arts? 
If  one  knows  the  subjects  which  will  go  to  make  up  any 
given  curriculum,  it  will  be  easy,  of  course,  to  obtain  the 
cost.  Where  electives  and  groupings  are  indicated  weighed 
average  costs  may  be  used. 

Such  a  table  is  the  following; 

YEARLY  COST  PER  MAJOR  STUDENT  FOR  EACH  CURRICULUM, 
UNIVERSITY  OF  WASHINGTON,  1918-1919 


Average 

Number 

Average 

Student 

Cost  per 

Student 

Hour 

Major 

MAJOR  CURRICULA 

Hours 

Cost 

Student 

Anatomy . 

702 

$0.3353 

$235.38 

Architecture . 

763  5 

0.3568 

272.42 

Astronomy . 

666 

0.2749 

183.08 

Bacteriology . 

702 

0.3546 

248 . 93 

Botany . 

684 

0.3274 

223.94 

Chemistry . 

684 

0.3135 

214  43 

Chemical  engineering . 

1 ,035 

0.3303 

341.86 

Civil  engineering . 

852 

0.3274 

278.94 

Classical  languages . 

588 

0.2913 

171 .28 

Dramatic  art . 

576 

0.2953 

170.09 

Economics  and  business  adminis¬ 
tration  . 

564 

0.1915 

108.01 
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Average 

Average 

Number 

Student 

Cost  per 

Student 

Hour 

Major 

MAJOR  CURRICULA 

Hours 

Cost 

Student 

Educa  tion . 

603 

0.2762 

166.55 

Electrical  engineering . 

1 ,005 

0.3294 

331  05 

English . 

588 

0.2839 

166.93 

Forestry  and  lumbering . 

826.5 

0.3261 

269.52 

Geology . 

684 

0.4257 

291 . 18 

German  language  and  literature .  . . 

576 

0.3593 

206 . 96 

History . 

576 

0.2741 

157  99 

Home  economics . 

659  25 

0.3267 

21538 

Journalism . 

639 

0.4745 

303 • 20 

Law . 

516 

0.4593 

237 .00 

Library  economy . 

565 -7 

0.2061 

116.59 

Marine  engineering . 

900 

0.3759 

338 . 3 1 

Mathematics . 

702 

0.2946 

206.81 

Mechanical  engineering . 

996 

0.3363 

334  95 

Military  science . 

684 

0.2834 

193.84 

Mines  and  metallurgy . 

926.2 

0.4440 

411.23 

Music . 

479 

0.4148 

198.69 

Nursing . 

723 -3 

0.3931 

284.33 

Oriental  languages  and  literature . . 

576 

0.3802 

218.99 

Painting,  sculpture  and  design . 

728 

0.2543 

185.13 

Pharmacy  (two  years) . 

960 

0 . 4885 

468 . 96 

Philosophy . 

576 

0.2805 

161 .57 

Physical  education  and  hygiene .... 

702 

0.2966 

208 . 2 1 

Physics . 

702 

0.2995 

210.25 

Political  science . 

576 

0.2895 

165 .01 

Preparatory  to  law . 

612 

0.2925 

179.01 

Preparatory  to  medicine . 

857 

0.2876 

246.47 

Psychology . 

702 

0.2819 

197.89 

Romanic  languages . 

576 

0.2773 

159  72 

Scandinavian . 

576 

0.5231 

301 .30 

Sociology . 

576 

0.2707 

155  92 

Zoology . 

702 

0.2725 

191 . 29 

Service  instruction  (not  included 

above) — 

Military  science . 

90 

0. 1861 

16.75 

Physical  education . 

54 

0.2750 

14.85 

Average  cost . 

$235.98® 

What  shall  be  done  with  the  summer  session?  It  is 
surely  not  fair  to  leave  it  out  of  consideration.  The  pro¬ 
cedure  which  has  seemed  most  wise  has  been  to  include 
both  the  expenditures  and  the  instruction  records  with  the 

®  This  last  figure,  $235.98,  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  instructions 
cost  (showing  on  the  previous  table)  by  the  annual  carrying  load  (see  page  237). 
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regular  year.  The  Washington  reports  will  hereafter  cover 
a  full  year  (July  i  to  June  30),  including  the  summer  session 
as  the  first  term  or  quarter  of  each  year. 

A  further  question  has  to  do  with  the  best  methods  of 
obtaining  figures  of  class  and  general  enrollment.  The  usual 
catalog  plan  of  counting  all  students  who  have  registered 
during  a  year  is  of  no  value  in  cost  accounting  as  it  fails 
to  give  anything  like  a  carrying  load.  An  admirable  plan 
seems  to  be  to  have  a  census  date  each  term  on  which  the 
enrollment  is  taken  for  both  the  classes  and  for  the  cur¬ 
ricula.  Such  census  figures  then  become  the  basis  for  the 
accounting  of  both  students  and  student  hours. 

In  considering  university  costs  one  will  not  go  far  before 
being  confronted  by  the  need  for  a  figure  which  will  credit¬ 
ably  stand  for  the  number  of  students  for  a  year.  The 
catalog  figures,  as  we  have  seen,  are  inadequate.  Having 
the  census,  however,  we  may  obtain  figures  which  will 
fairly  represent  the  carrying  load  for  the  year.  The  follow¬ 
ing  procedure  has  been  used:  (i)  Obtain  the  number  of 
students  as  of  a  census  date  for  each  session,  quarter  or 
semester.  (2)  Combine  these  figures  on  either  the  semester 
or  the  quarter  basis  and  divide  the  sum  by  two  (in  the  case 
of  the  semester)  or  three  (in  the  case  of  the  quarter).  This 
will  give  the  annual  carrying  load  on  the  basis  of  the  regular 
academic  year.  Summer  session  figures,  it  will  be  seen,  will 
affect  the  carrying  load  only  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
the  regular  academic  year.  For  example,  if  the  census  figure 
for  an  institution  were  as  follows :  Summer  (6  weeks)  720; 
Autumn  3300;  Winter  3200;  Spring  3000,  then  the  annual 

360  +  3300  +  3200  -f  3000 

carrying  load  would  be  -  =  3287. 

3 

University  cost  accounting  is  a  simple  procedure  utilizing 
records  which  are  easily  obtained  in  every  administration 
office.  The  distribution  of  overhead  and  the  treatment  of 
capital  expenditures  are  not  peculiar  difficulties.  Industrial 
plants  are  confronted  with  more  intricate  capital  and  over¬ 
head  problems. 

In  the  treatment  of  capital  expenditures,  however,  an 
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additional  word  may  be  in  order.  The  use  of  depreciation 
figures  commits  one  to  an  annual  classification  of  capital 
items  into  groups  and  the  deduction  of  the  wastage  in 
accordance  with  a  standard  depreciation  table  determined 
by  some  authoritative  body.  It  is  not  practicable  to  leave 
such  estimates  to  the  caprice  of  local  judgment.  In  Wash¬ 
ington  the  depreciation  table  adopted  by  the  State  Bureau 
of  Inspection  of  Public  Offices  is  used.  The  present 
difficulty  is  that  depreciation  schedules  have  been  based  so 
largely  on  factory  types  of  equipment  it  makes  them  awk¬ 
ward  to  apply  to  many  university  items.  Unless  institu¬ 
tions  wishing  to  exchange  cost  figures  can  agree  to  make 
use  of  a  common  depreciation  table,  the  method  should  not 
be  used.  Inventory  valuations  bring  up  interesting  ques¬ 
tions  on  which  there  is  also  need  of  general  understanding. 
The  inclusion  of  a  portion  of  capital  expenditures  for  books 
and  equipment  has  a  number  of  advantages  and  meets  with 
few  objections.  The  annual  allowance  for  books  and  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  established  departments  is  apt  to  vary  but 
little  from  year  to  year  and  extraordinary  items  stand  out 
rather  prominently.  When  a  new  laboratory  is  fitted  up 
or  when  special  purchases  of  books  or  new  machinery  are 
made,  such  items  usually  are  noted  as  extraordinary  on 
the  current  budget.  Such  a  division  is  somewhat  arbitrary, 
however,  and  does  not  have  as  definite  theoretical  relation 
to  the  capital  investment  as  does  depreciation. 

An  advantage  which  will  come  from  the  annual  prepara¬ 
tion  of  a  cost  report  will  be  in  the  utilization  of  a  large 
amount  of  valuable  statistical  material.  A  suggestion  of 
what  some  of  this  may  be  is  given  in  the  following: 

(а)  The  class  enrollment  census  statistics  will  show  the 
small  and  the  large  classes  segregated  by  departments  and 
by  the  lower  division,  upper  division  and  graduate  courses. 
The  definition  of  a  small  class  at  Washington  is  “any  class 
under  eleven  students  in  the  lower  division  and  any  class 
under  six  in  the  upper  division.”  Graduate  classes  are  not 
included  in  the  small  class  tables. 

(б)  The  annual  carrying  load,  besides  being  used  in  es- 
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timating  the  expenditures  for  the  different  types  of  higher 
education  and  in  obtaining  the  annual  cost  per  student  for 
the  institution  as  a  whole,  is  found  to  be  the  most  useful 
figure  in  forecasting  future  needs. 

(c)  The  general  floor  area  figures  are  useful  in  showing 
the  percentage  of  distribution  of  floor  space  to  the  various 
^  functions  (instruction,  cooperative  services,  administration, 
physical  plant  and  student  welfare);  the  classification  of 
floor  space  in  buildings  of  different  types  and  dates  of  con¬ 
struction;  the  cost  per  square  foot  of  floor  space  and  the 
number  of  square  feet  per  student. 

{d)  The  departmental  floor  space  figures  show  room 
areas,  capacity,  hours  of  use,  and  kind  of  use,  whether 
recitation,  laboratory  or  office.  Combining  the  area  with 
the  hours  of  use  we  obtain  the  square-foot-hour  which  is 
useful  in  showing  the  percentage  of  use  by  instructional 
departments  when  the  same  rooms  are  used  by  several 
departments.  From  the  square- foot-hour  totals  combined 
with  corresponding  figures  from  the  student  hour  sheet, 
general  figures  indicating  use  of  floor  space  may  be  had. 
Of  even  more  value  are  the  tables  which  may  be  constructed 
showing  the  efficiency  in  use  of  rooms  by  departments  (i) 
on  the  basis  of  the  hours  used  and  (2)  on  the  basis  of  the 
size  of  the  classes  in  relation  to  the  capacity  of  the  rooms. 

Cost  accounting  for  the  cooperative  service  department 
presents  a  variety  of  problems.  An  advance  is  made,  how¬ 
ever,  by  separating  these  expenditures  from  the  instruc¬ 
tional  items  so  that  it  may  be  possible  to  determine  just 
what  is  spent  for  the  various  forms  of  service.  Whether 
research  and  community  services  shall  be  handled  as  “pro¬ 
jects”  or  on  some  other  unit  plan  may  be  left  for  further 
development. 

Cost  accounting  in  the  university  has  been  developing 
coincidentally  with  the  similar  development  in  the  indus¬ 
tries.  Our  colleges  of  Business  Administration  are  over¬ 
flowing  with  students  who  have  come  to  learn  the  account¬ 
ing  procedure  which  we  are  only  beginning  to  use  in  con¬ 
nection  with  our  problems.  The  future  of  industry  is  daily 
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passing  into  the  hands  of  men  trained  in  the  value  and  use 
of  cost  accounts. 

The  earliest  departmental  cost  study  the  writer  has  seen 
was  made  at  the  University  of  California  in  1911.  This 
study  used  student  credits  and  direct  expenditures.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  apportion  the  overhead.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  in  its  administrative  offices  has  also  , 
made  use  of  cost  sheets  based  on  department  salaries  and 
student  credits.  For  local  uses  such  cost  figures  are  help¬ 
ful  and  of  course  have  the  advantage  of  being  easily  com¬ 
puted.  One  of  the  studies  at  the  University  of  Washington 
showed  the  salary  cost  per  student  hour  in  each  class.  This 
was  useful  in  displaying  the  relative  salary  cost  of  elementary 
and  advanced  courses.  It  was  demonstrated  that  it  was 
poor  policy  to  give  the  real  university  teacher  elementary 
work  which  could  be  as  well  and  in  some  cases  better  done 
by  others  commanding  lower  salaries.  Undoubtedly  such 
common  sense  observ'ations  might  have  been  made  without 
a  cost  sheet.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  just  such  situations 
are  permitted  to  continue,  until  attention  is  called  specifi¬ 
cally  to  them. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin,  several  years  ago,  developed 
a  plan  of  distributing  physical  plant  charges  to  buildings. 
Minnesota  has  worked  along  the  same  lines.  Pennsylvania 
has  developed  a  complete  system  of  overhead  distribution. 
The  Boston  University  reports  are  similarly  complete  on 
the  financial  side.  Harvard  prints  each  year  the  record 
from  which  the  student  hours  might  easily  be  obtained. 

The  contribution  of  the  State  of  Washington  has  already 
been  referred  to  and  in  fact  constitutes  the  constructive 
portion  of  this  paper.  The  University  has  been  forced  to 
take  a  leading  part.  The  movement,  however,  has  spread. 
Early  this  year  the  State  of  Oregon  called  a  special  session 
of  the  legislature  to  consider  its  financial  problems  con¬ 
nected  with  the  support  of  its  institutions  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  The  University  of  Oregon  and  the  Oregon  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  united  in  inviting  an  officer  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington  to  assist  them  in  drawing  up  a  com- 
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parable  cost  sheet.  The  Association  of  Business  Officers  of 
Universities  and  Colleges  has  gone  on  record  favoring  the 
student  hour  as  the  basis  for  educational  cost  accounting 
and  will  consider  next  year  a  comprehensive  report  from  a 
committee  appointed  to  study  this  subject.  It  has  become 
evident  that  the  financial  offices  of  many  of  our  universities 
are  ready  for  an  advance  in  accounting  procedure.  The 
demand  for  a  more  detailed  functional  analysis  is  felt.  The 
office  which  is  given  charge  of  the  new  responsibility  should 
be  properly  equipped  to  handle  it  with  modem  calculating 
and  tabulating  devices  and  the  necessary  clerical  help.  It 
will  be  necessary  also  to  link  the  business  office  with  that  of 
the  registrar.  This  may  be  accomplished  either  by  con¬ 
solidating  both  offices  in  a  single  accounting  department  or 
by  the  establishment  of  a  coordinate  administrative  officer 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  utilize  the  statistical  material  in 
both  offices.  The  duties  of  such  an  officer  would  be  to 
make  cost  reports  from  material  originating  in  the  regis¬ 
trar’s  and  business  offices.  Other  tasks  would  include  the 
compilation  of  university  statistics  bearing  on  university 
problems.  The  forms  of  organization  will  depend  upon  the 
abilities  and  interests  of  the  men  involved.  The  first  would 
undoubtedly  be  the  ideal  plan  were  one  to  create  an  organ¬ 
ization.  The  Business  Manager  should  be  a  man  of  educa¬ 
tion,  business  ability  and  experience  in  educational  admin¬ 
istration,  sympathetic  with  modern  methods.  Under  the 
direction  of  this  officer  there  should  be  the  registration,  the 
financial  and  statistical  offices. 

The  value  of  cost  accounting  either  for  an  industry  or  for 
an  educational  institution  lies  in  two  directions.  The  first 
value  which  accrues  in  making  the  report  is  the  orderly 
classification  of  facts  permitting  problems  to  appear  which 
might  otherwise  be  obscured.  The  second  value  is  the  use 
of  the  report  by  the  supporting  of  the  public  in  showing  the 
kinds  of  education  and  the  comparative  costs.  This  will 
tend  to  bring  the  support  where  it  may  be  most  needed. 
Of  the  two  values  the  first  is  the  more  immediate.  The 
increased  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  public  is  a  matter 
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of  growth  and  requires  interpretation.  In  spite  of  the  com¬ 
petition  of  institutions,  the  fundamental  educational  in¬ 
terests  are  identical.  All  are  vitally  involved  in  the  war 
against  ignorance.  Comparative  cost  reports  make  the 
representative  of  each  institution  in  a  very  effective  way  the 
representative  of  all.  Many  questions  on  which  acute 
differences  between  institutions  used  to  arise,  are  no  longer 
matters  of  controversy,  as  the  acceptance  of  the  facts  shown 
in  the  reports  has  removed  them  from  the  field  of  conten¬ 
tion.  The  public  may  now  be  told  how  much  higher  edu¬ 
cation  a  given  appropriation  or  gift  will  provide,  where  the 
country’s  greatest  needs  are,  and  how  they  may  best  be 
met  so  that  there  shall  be  an  ever  wider  equality  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  higher  education. 

Specifically,  what  will  be  the  results  of  cost  accounting? 
Will  it  mean  more  elementary  work  and  less  graduate  work, 
more  of  the  cheap  form  of  education  and  less  of  the  expen¬ 
sive  but  none  the  less  essential  forms?  Will  it  mean  longer 
teaching  hours  and  lower  salaries;  more  crowded  buildings 
and  more  poorly  equipped  laboratories  ?  No.  It  will  rather 
mean  that  the  courses  of  study  and  the  standards  of  higher 
education  must  justify  themselves.  There  is  no  fear  that 
they  will  not  be  able  to  do  so. 

The  danger  is  more  subtle.  There  are  real  wastes — 
small  classes  or  crowded  classes,  poorly  equipped  classrooms, 
laboratories  and  gymnasiums,  unsocialized  student  bodies 
and  a  lowering  of  the  standards  of  leadership  and  teaching. 

Do  cost  sheets  detect  such  things?  They  help.  In  the 
department  where  the  small  classes  rule,  the  cost  will  be 
high.  In  the  department  with  crowded  classrooms,  the 
cost  will  be  low.  These  factors  point  to  the  possible  admin¬ 
istrative  problems.  The  poor  equipment  may  be  indicated 
by  the  comparatively  low  expenditures  over  a  period  of 
years.  Class  B  and  C  buildings  will  show  heavy  annual 
charges  for  repairs  while  the  amount  of  floor  space  and  the 
funds  devoted  to  student  welfare  will  indicate  how  ade¬ 
quately  the  university  is  looking  after  the  non-scholastic 
but  no  less  educational  interests  of  the  student  body.  The 
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comparative  salary  expenditures  will  show  whether  the 
institution  is  paying  a  sufficient  wage  to  attract  the  best 
men. 

When  a  number  of  institutions  have  adopted  cost  sys¬ 
tems,  some  of  the  higher  education  problems  may  be  more 
readily  handled.  There  would  be  a  distinct  advantage  if 
the  university  cost  reports  that  will  be  prepared  during  the 
next  few  years,  might  be  compiled  in  the  form  of  compar¬ 
ative  tables.  Such  comparative  reports  would  be  most  for¬ 
tunately  issued  under  the  sanction  of  official  authority. 

An  analysis  of  our  higher  educational  problems  as  a 
nation  ought  some  day  to  be  one  of  the  tasks  of  a  federal 
department,  working  in  cooperation  with  the  institutions 
themselves  and  all  public  and  private  agencies  interested 
in  the  problems  connected  with  the  service  and  support  of 
such  institutions.  To  enable  such  studies  to  be  made,  the 
statistics  now  called  for  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
would  need  to  be  revised.  After  a  considerable  number  of 
institutions  make  use  of  cost  figures,  it  will  be  possible  for 
standard  cost  forms  to  be  filled  out.  These  will  permit  the 
federal  office  to  draw  up  statistics  that  will  show  more 
definitely  the  central  tendencies  in  the  development  of 
higher  education  in  the  United  States. 

Edwin  B.  Stevens 

University  of  Washington 
vSeattle,  Washington 


VI 

DISCUSSIONS 

THE  ETHICS  OF  THE  PROFESSOR 

A  professor  once  upon  a  time  said  aloud  that  he  was 
teaching  for  the  love  of  it  and  that  he  was  asking  no  other 
compensation.  It  was  a  heau  geste  and  at  the  time  inex¬ 
pensive.  The  public,  parsimonious  always  to  eveiy'one  save 
bandits,  accepted,  not  without  ironic  wonder,  this  as  the 
basic  principle  of  the  relationship  between  public  and  pro¬ 
fessor  and  henceforth  practised  economy  at  the  expense  of 
the  professor.  Later,  when  beautiful  theory  became  harsh 
practise  and  professors,  comparatively,  were  getting  no 
compensation,  the  abler  ones  departed  to  other  fields  where 
worth  was  rewarded  for  the  simple  reason  that  no  contrary 
principle  had  ever  been  laid  down;  the  less  able  ones,  who 
feared  that  they  could  not  make  good  in  other  lines,  re¬ 
mained — for  the  love  of  the  profession.  And  in  these  latter 
days  the  sadness  of  it  all  lies  not  in  the  fact  that  love  of 
the  profession  is  not  the  real  reason  for  being  of  the  profes¬ 
sion,  but  that  love  of  the  profession  is  itself  becoming  extinct. 

This  situation,  like  so  many  others  of  the  educational 
world  that  have  pretty  consistently  kept  the  profession  in¬ 
efficient  and  ridiculous,  is  the  result  of  theorizing  that  has 
not  been  thought  broadly  nor  thru  to  the  end — theorizing 
that  has  defeated  the  very  end  it  sought  to  attain.  The 
state  of  mind  of  him  who  first  pronounced  that  he  would 
ask  no  compensation,  if  not  mock-heroic,  was  no  doubt  due 
to  two  considerations:  that  the  necessity  of  education  was 
vital  to  society  and  that  public  spirit  demanded  that  the 
necessity  be  served  at  any  cost;  secondly,  that,  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  ends  of  teaching,  the  profession  should 
be  made  as  exemplary  and  high-minded  as  possible.  So  far 
all  must  agree.  But  that  the  professor  should,  without  ask¬ 
ing  either  material  or  spiritual  aid,  constitute  himself  alone 
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as  the  bearer  of  this  tremendous  civic  burden  was  at  once 
absurd  and  impossible  of  practical  realization.  The  broad 
conclusion  that  the  professor  should  have  drawn  from  his 
unimpeachable  theory  was  (i)  that  if  the  necessity  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  vital,  it  is  all-important  that  the  public  fully  realize 
it  and  (2)  that  if  the  necessity  is  vital  and  if  the  profession 
is  to  be  high-minded,  it  is  all-important  that  the  professor 
be  efficient  both  in  spirit  and  in  equipment.  These  facts, 
simple  and  obvious,  are  just  now  beginning  to  be  adequately 
impressed  upon  us  after  the  professor  has  failed  utterly  in 
his  effort  to  carry  the  burden  of  public  education  without 
active  public  recognition  and  participation,  and  after  the 
profession  has  been  brought  to  such  a  state  of  inefficiency 
and  diminished  morale  that  it  will  be  years  in  recovering. 

The  professor  now  realizes  that  love  of  the  cause  has  no 
power  to  hold  in  the  profession  those  who  can  get  out  and 
that  it  is  not  able  to  attract  those  who  are  able  to  stay  out. 
The  vital  business  of  education  can  not  find  enough  teachers 
to  fill  thousands  of  positions,  and  other  thousands  of  positions 
are  occupied  by  untrained  and  incompetent  fillers-in  and 
by  transients  who  are  using  the  profession  as  a  stepping  stone 
for  something  else  that  they  deem  worth-while  and  who 
devote  all  their  time  and  energy  except  an  irreducible  min¬ 
imum  to  the  furtherance  of  interests  foreign  to  the  school. 
The  professor  who  stays  in  spite  of  it  all,  sees  himself  sur¬ 
rounded  by  colleagues  who  make  no  pretence  at  being  satis¬ 
fied  or  enthusiastic  and  by  fillers-in  who  consider  their 
positions  as  social  jokes.  Because  these  fillers-in  and  tran¬ 
sients  have  no  real  interest  in  the  profession  and  perform 
no  more  than  they  must,  they  cause  themselves,  and  with 
themselves  the  conscientious,  to  be  hedged  about  with  a 
maze  of  insulting  regulations  and  petty  requirements  which 
reflect  on  all  alike.  It  is  inferred  that  they  will  read  no 
professional  books,  attend  no  professional  meetings,  not 
even  be  at  the  place  of  business  on  time,  unless  compelled 
by  financial  penalties.  And  so  those  few  who  are  not  moved 
by  material  neglect  are  constrained  to  leave  for  pure  shame 
and  disgust. 
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The  remedy  for  all  these  ills  is  simply  that  the  public  be 
compelled  to  participate  actively  in  the  vital  business  of 
education.  This  can  never  be  brought  about  by  any  mere 
statement  of  the  fact  that  education  is  vitally  necessary. 
It  can  not  be  brought  about  by  passive  submission  to  public 
indifference  by  the  professor.  If  the  professor  be  not  the 
leader  in  matters  of  education,  then  there  is  none.  Being 
the  leader,  he  must  put  himself  and  his  cause  aggressively 
before  the  public  and  must  compel  from  the  public  its  recog¬ 
nition  of  its  interest  and  its  share  in  the  business.  The 
recognition  that  the  professor  has  a  right  to  expect  is  both 
social  and  material.  Time  was  when  the  professor  was  a 
most  honored  member  of  society.  But  latterly,  due  to  his 
lack  of  aggressiveness  and  to  the  lack  of  material  standing 
that  most  emphasizes  his  lack  of  aggressiveness,  the  social 
position  has  been  altered;  he  has  been  relegated  to  the  rim 
of  society,  where  are  tolerated  those  who  are  unsuccessful 
but  harmless.  The  professor  is  certainly  the  most  vivid 
representative  before  the  youth  of  the  social  advantages  of 
education.  Certainly  then,  the  present  status  of  the  pro¬ 
fessor  as  a  joke  in  the  struggle  for  existence  has  nothing 
in  it  to  inspire  the  youth  to  intellectual  heights. 

But  the  present  slump  in  the  social  standing  is  due  to 
the  lack  of  material  recognition  and  to  the  decrease  in  social 
worthiness  that  is  directly  traceable  to  the  lack  of  material 
recognition.  The  right  to  demand  this  material  recom¬ 
pense  is  reasonable.  In  the  first  place  it  is  the  very,  very 
sordid  reason  of  having  the  means  to  live  and  to  enjoy  life 
In  all  other  paths  of  life  that  sordid  reason  is  sufficient  to 
get  consideration.  Possibly  the  time  has  come  when  the 
professor,  too,  may  prove  to  the  world  that  he  has  “hands, 
organs,  dimensions,  senses,  affections,  passions”  and  that 
his  very  material  needs  must  be  gratified — to  say  nothing 
of  the  fact  that  adequate  material  reward  is  a  mark  of  merit 
and  appreciation  that  is  generally  recognized  as  a  valuable 
social  stimulus.  But  to  the  real  professor  who  does  teach 
for  the  love  of  the  profession,  material  recompense  means 
much  more  than  personal  gratification;  it  means  study. 
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travel  and  broadened  experience  that  is  more  essential  than 
ever  before  if  we  would  have  our  youth  taught  to  take 
their  places  in  a  world  that  is  ever  growing  more  cosmo¬ 
politan  and  when  provincialism  is  fast  becoming  a  positive 
handicap.  Finally,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  profession 
in  general,  public  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  material 
recompense  is  the  only  method  by  which  the  depleted  ranks 
will  ever  be  filled. 

The  professor,  then,  if  he  really  loves  his  profession,  must 
renounce  his  false  and  harmful  ethical  standard,  and  demand 
of  the  public  attention  to  the  woes  of  his  profession  and  to 
the  means  of  alleviating  them.  To  his  passivity  and  to 
that  alone  has  been  due  the  present  deplorable  state  of  his 
business — so  deplorable  that  he  himself  aids  and  abets  in 
depleting  the  numbers  of  his  profession;  for,  does  he  en¬ 
courage  young  men  and  women  of  character  and  ability  to 
embrace  the  teaching  profession?  He  does  not.  The  pub¬ 
lic  will  say  that  the  teaching  profession  as  at  present  con¬ 
stituted  is  getting  all  that  it  is  worth.  The  professor  will 
agree  and  go  farther;  he  will  grant  that  if  the  present  con¬ 
ditions  continue,  the  teaching  profession  will  soon  be  getting 
more  than  it  is  worth.  No  one  objects  to  high  standards 
in  the  teaching  profession,  but  they  can  never  be  raised 
until  better  salaries  attract  more  and  better  teachers  into 
the  profession.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  no  weeding  out 
can  be  done  as  long  as  the  number  of  available  teachers  is 
far  less  than  the  demand.  It  is  equally  obvious  that,  as 
long  as  the  supply  is  less  than  the  demand,  the  standard 
of  the  profession  will  continue  to  fall. 

The  only  method  by  which  the  public  attention  can  be 
efficiently  and  promptly  called  to  the  present  condition  of 
things  is  by  effort  thru  organization  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  themselves.  Their  attitude  and  wants,  as  the  atti¬ 
tude  that  must  be  respected  and  the  wants  that  must  be 
satisfied  if  the  profession  is  not  to  become  an  anemic  institu¬ 
tion,  wasting  the  public  funds  and  accomplishing  less  than 
nothing,  must  be  plainly  and  firmly  put  before  the  public. 
It  seems  that  the  absolute  justice  of  the  case  and  the  un- 
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questioned  facts  as  to  the  state  of  affairs,  if  placed  before 
the  public  in  forcible  fashion  by  the  organized  teacher 
would  win.  No  amount  of  academic  discussion,  formal 
“viewing  with  alarm,”  or  comparison  of  wages,  will  ever 
produce  any  adequate  reaction  with  the  tax-payers  unless 
these  are  backed  by  tangible  evidence  of  conditions  and 
demands  which  the  teachers  only  can  furnish.  Tabulated 
lists  of  comparative  w'ages  of  janitors,  street-sweepers  and 
teachers  have  produced  nothing  but  obloquy  and  shame  on 
the  part  of  the  professor  and  contempt  and  ridicule  on  the 
part  of  the  public.  Rightly,  the  attitude  of  the  American 
public  toward  any  group  of  workers  is  that,  if  the  workers 
have  not  enough  aggressiveness  to  ask  for  recognition,  they 
either  are  satisfied  or  are  ashamed  to  ask.  The  tax-paying 
public  has  formed  the  wise  habit  of  turning  a  deaf  ear  to 
requests  for  more  money,  and  only  the  most  insistent  ap¬ 
peals  secure  even  consideration.  If  the  teachers  do  not 
make  certain  their  feeling  in  the  matter,  the  general  public, 
out  of  touch  with  the  technical  character  of  modern  educa¬ 
tion,  has  no  tangible  evidence  that  there  is  anything  wrong 
in  the  schools.  The  school  board,  however  benevolent  and 
public-spirited,  lose  their  case  at  once  before  this  public 
when,  in  response  to  a  query,  they  must  reply  that  the 
teachers  themselves  have  not  asked  for  this  consideration. 
The  teachers  owe  to  the  board  energetic  support  of  their 
cause  and  must  not  complain  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
latter  until  the  teaching  body  itself  has  done  the  utmost 
to  counterbalance  the  enormous  pressure  of  the  tax-payers. 

The  professor  must  not  strike;  neither  must  American 
education  collapse.  The  public,  from  which  the  teaching 
force  is  recruited,  has  long  since  struck.  They  refuse  to 
make  the  sacrifice  to  keep  the  schools  going  efficiently  by 
enlisting  in  the  service ;  and  those  who  refuse  are  potentially 
the  best  of  our  teacher-material.  A  great  part  of  those  in 
the  teaching  profession  have  already  struck  against  the 
condition  of  things  and  have  refused  to  make  the  sacrifice 
for  education;  they  have  quit  and  are  doing  something  else. 
One  can  only  think  that  the  profession  would  have  been 
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better  served,  and,  therefore,  the  cause  of  education,  if, 
instead  of  these  passive  strikes  individually,  an  active  demon¬ 
stration  had  long  ago  rectified  the  ridiculously  obvious  in¬ 
justice,  and  thereby  retained  in  the  profession  the  experi¬ 
enced  teachers  who  have  left  and  attracted  in  the  profession 
the  thousands  of  teachers  now  lost.  If  a  strike  is  not  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  high  ideals  of  the  professor,  certainly  the 
nearest,  effective,  justifiable,  equivalent  is  necessary  to 
arrest  the  steady  loss  of  the  same  ideals. 

E.  C.  Cline 

Richmond,  Indiana 

THE  TEACHER  AS  AN  ENZYME 

In  the  realm  of  chemistry  there  are  agents  known  as 
enzymes.  An  enzyme  brings  about  changes  in  the  sub¬ 
stances  surrounding  it.  These  changes  are  of  a  chemical 
nature.  Take,  for  instance,  the  enzyme  in  the  digestive 
juices  which  changes  starch  to  sugar.  These  substances 
differ  in  chemical  composition  and  in  their  ability  to  dis¬ 
solve  in  water.  Sugar  is  soluble,  starch  is  not.  Three 
things  are  true  of  all  enzymes.  First,  they  effect  changes 
because  of  their  mere  presence  and  do  not  themselves  be¬ 
come  part  of  the  end  product  of  the  chemical  reaction. 
Second,  the  extent  of  the  reaction  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  the  enzyme.  A  very  small  portion  of  the 
enzyme  will  affect  a  large  quantity  of  the  substance  on 
which  it  works.  Third,  the  enzyme  does  not  become  used 
up  in  the  work;  a  small  portion  of  it  will  work  indefinitely 
on  its  substratum. 

The  teacher  in  the  role  of  true  educator  starts  mental 
processes  because  of  her  very  presence.  If  she  does  nothing 
more  than  act  as  an  inspiration  she  has  started  the  first 
step  in  education.  By  her  directions  or  suggestions  or 
questions  she  can  leaven  the  mass  of  mind  before  her  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  processes  she  sets  going  are  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  initial  spark  supplied  by  her.  As  a 
true  enzyme  she  will  keep  out  of  the  end  products — the 
conclusions,  the  mathematical  solutions,  the  answer  which 
should  be  the  entire  result  of  the  efforts  of  her  students. 
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The  processes  started  may  be  indefinite  in  their  action. 
Many  a  person  today  testifies  to  some  thought  or  acquisition 
that  grew  out  of  his  early  effort  at  learning  under  some 
worthy  educator.  And  this  early  effort  may  have  been  made 
years  before. 

Enzymes  do  not  become  used  up  on  their  work.  Neither 
should  the  teacher.  It  is  her  duty  to  set  others  to 
working.  In  so  far  as  she  does  this  extensively,  just  so  far 
is  she  successful.  In  so  far  as  she  fails  to  do  this  just  so 
far  is  she  unsuccessful.  It  is  a  very  simple  matter  for  a 
teacher  to  take  the  stage  and  hold  it  for  the  allotted  time. 
She  may  recite  or  talk  or  lecture.  But  this  is  not  educating. 
It  may  be  most  delightful  and  enjoyable  but  it  involves 
no  effort  on  the  part  of  the  audience.  They  are  there, 
however,  to  be  “enzymatized.” 

The  weariness  experienced  by  many  teachers  can  be  traced 
to  too  much  talking  on  their  part.  Often  this  talking  con¬ 
sists  only  in  asking  questions.  But  the  questions  may  be 
so  numerous  as  to  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 
Questions,  if  properly  framed,  and  if  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
provide  thought,  will  give  the  teacher  time  to  rest,  and 
the  students  a  chance  to  work.  Manual  or  laboratory  work 
should  be  so  directed  that  little  effort  is  made  by  the  teacher 
as  compared  with  that  of  her  audience.  They  are  there  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  that  experience.  The  teacher,  it  is 
to  be  supposed,  has  long  since  had  her  opportunity  at  this 
experience.  She  is  now  the  enzyme  that  opens  up  the 
process  for  those  that  have  come  after. 

Thru  a  mistaken  notion  of  kindliness  or  politeness,  ques¬ 
tions  are  often  repeated  or  props  given  in  the  way  of  ex¬ 
planatory  remarks  or  elucidating  questions — an  additional 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  enzyme  and  a  lessening  of  effort  on 
the  part  of  those  she  is  to  set  working.  The  enzyme  is  over¬ 
worked.  It  can  not  accomplish  as  great  results  as  it  might. 

In  performing  the  functions  of  true  educator  the  teacher 
need  feel  no  qualms  of  conscience  if  she  finishes  her  day’s 
work  with  some  interest  in  life  still  left.  Measured  as  an 
enzyme  she  has  undoubtedly  won  title  to  one  hundred  per 
cent  efficiency.  Rosemary  E.  MullEn 

Washington  Irving  High  School 
New  York  City 
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The  human  factor  in  education — By  James  Phinney  Munroe.  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  1920.  317  p. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  widely  known  as  a  business 
man,  as  vice-chairman  of  the  Federal  Board  of  Vocational 
Education,  and  as  a  member  of  many  important  educational 
commissions.  After  stating  a  number  of  questions  as  to 
the  economic  future  of  the  United  States — questions  con¬ 
cerning  immigration,  European  production  and  demands, 
possible  effects  on  the  tariff,  the  gold  supply,  and  the  fall 
of  prices — the  author  argues  that  the  answers  must  ulti¬ 
mately  be  determined  “thru  sound  education,  thru  improv¬ 
ing  the  relations  between  man  and  man,  thru  permanently 
influencing  the  composite  pohit  of  view  of  thousands,  and 
indeed  millions,  of  human  beings.”  To  effect  these  desired 
ends  there  is  naturally  need  of  a  clear,  definite,  far-seeing, 
and  sound  program.  This  the  author  sets  himself  to  outline. 

The  four  parts  of  the  book^ — on  the  human  factor  in  so¬ 
ciety,  in  industry,  in  teaching,  and  in  reconstruction — give 
the  impression  of  being  composed  of  independent  essays 
and  addresses  bound  together.  They  are  not  scientific 
studies  based  on  a  mastery  of  sociology,  economics,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  history,  but  rather  the  running  comment  of  a 
man  widely  experienced  in  several  phases  of  life — comment 
interestingly  presented,  interspersed  with  a  great  variety 
of  quotations  from  authors  as  diverse  as  Mrs.  Ewing,  Carl¬ 
isle,  Bagehot,  and  Epictetus,  but  repetitions  of  the  same 
points  in  different  settings  and  depending  for  effect  only  on 
the  convincingness  to  the  individual  reader.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  merit  of  the  book  is  this  independence  of  author¬ 
ities,  which  results  often  in  novel,  sometimes  in  naive, 
recommendations.  It  is  to  be  read,  therefore,  for  its  sug¬ 
gestiveness  rather  than  for  its  safe  guidance. 
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What  the  author  has  to  say  of  education  and  reconstruc¬ 
tion  he  seems  to  have  thought  out  most  carefully.  Educators 
will  be  disappointed  if  they  expect  anything  new  in  his  state¬ 
ment  of  main  objectives  and  in  his  emphasis  on  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  increasing  the  importance  and  the  scope  of  public 
schools;  but  they  will  find  renewed  stimulus  in  knowing 
that  a  business  man  has  glimpsed  their  vision,  even  if  he 
does  not  appreciate  their  obstacles. 

Conceiving  education  in  a  large  way,  as  involving  not 
only  the  school  but  also  the  home,  the  church,  industries, 
and  in  fact  every  individual  adult  in  the  community.  Dr. 
Munroe  proposes  as  the  main  objectives  of  training :  health, 
high  standards  of  right  and  wrong,  trained  economic  effi¬ 
ciency,  skill  and  information  along  the  common  lines  of 
human  interests,  good  citizenship,  and  appreciation  of  beauty 
of  all  kinds.  This  broad  prog^ram,  which  differs  chiefly  in 
emphasis  only  from  others  that  are  generally  accepted  in 
theory  by  educators,  the  author  admits  is  possible  only  if 
the  old  machinery  is  scrapped,  the  schools  are  divorced  from 
politics,  thoroly  trained  teachers  are  secured  and  given  un¬ 
trammeled  opportunity  really  to  educate,  classes  are  made 
small  enough  for  teachers  to  know  and  to  train  each  child 
as  an  individual,  as  much  attention  is  given  to  what  the 
pupil  does  out  of  school  as  in  it,  the  home,  school,  and 
other  agencies  cooperate,  and  every  citizen  contributes  some¬ 
thing  of  value.  These  ideals  we  have  heard  before,  but 
when  enunciated  by  professional  schoolmen  they  are  usually 
coupled  with  some  more  definite  program  for  overcoming 
the  induration  of  the  public,  securing  trained  teachers  and 
better  conditions,  and  pragmatic  plan  for  attacking  what 
one  may  reasonably  expect  to  attain. 

Altho  Dr.  Munroe  sets  forth  six  objectives  of  education,  it 
is  vocational  training  in  which  he  is  most  interested.  Be¬ 
lieving  that  “education  is  not  mainly  concerned  with  the 
industrial  leaders,  the  men  of  the  professions,  the  excep¬ 
tional  individuals  who,  by  force  of  favorable  circumstances 
or  of  their  own  personality,  are  bound  to  make  their  way,” 
the  author  would  have  the  schools  provide  especially  for 
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“that  great  host  of  boys  and  girls  who,  by  limitations  of 
mind  and  of  capacity,  are  certain  always  to  remain  in  the 
rank  and  file  of  industry”  and  for  others  who  will  achieve 
offices  of  minor  responsibility.  These  youth  he  would  have 
given  during  all  of  their  daylight  hours,  six  days  a  week, 
between  the  ages  of  nine  or  ten  and  seventeen,  “mental, 
moral,  and  physical  good  health,  industrial  efficiency,  and  a 
liking  for  work.” 

In  the  last  part  of  the  volume  the  most  interesting  chap¬ 
ter  is  that  proposing  “a  national  service  year”  obligatory 
on  all  youth  of  both  sexes  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  or 
eighteen  and  twenty-five.  In  this  year.  Dr.  Munroe  pro¬ 
poses  a  physical  overhauling  and  general  development ;  drill 
of  a  military  type;  the  fundamentals  of  ethics,  politics,  and 
citizenship;  and  serious  supervised  training  in  some  voca¬ 
tion  or  avocation  which  is  of  definite  and  recognized  value 
to  the  common  welfare.  After  this  training  he  would  have 
every  person  required  to  give  at  least  for  ten  years  one  week 
annually  to  the  service  of  the  government.  There  are  at 
the  end  of  the  proposal  more  than  three  pages  of  condensed 
fundamental  principles.  Thomas  Moore,  William  Morris, 
and  others  in  former  times  also  entertained  themselves  by 
outlining  similar  utopian  plans. 

Despite  its  repetition  and  lack  of  cohesion,  the  chapters 
are  well  worth  reading.  Perhaps  when  school  administra¬ 
tors  see  what  visions  a  business  man  has,  they  may  be 
strengthened  to  attempt  in  the  schools  changes  which  they 
have  feared  the  public  would  not  permit,  and  other  readers 
may  appreciate  anew  the  necessity  of  reorganized  educa¬ 
tion  in  a  program  of  national  progress. 

Thomas  H.  Briggs 

Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 

Schools  in  Siberia — By  William  F.  Russell.  Lippincott,  Philadelphia. 

Since  returning  to  the  United  States  the  reviewer  has  been 
frequently  impressed  by  the  feeling  of  apprehension  aroused 
in  many,  even  those  supposedly  open-minded  and  well- 
informed,  when  the  situation  in  Russia  is  mentioned.  The 
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American  public  has  fed  too  much  on  the  unwholesome  scum 
of  political  propaganda,  which  sought  to  serve  peculiar  pur¬ 
poses  rather  than  to  establish  the  truth.  It  is,  however, 
reassuring  to  know  that  such  propaganda  deceives,  and 
finally  brings  disaster  to  those  it  is  designed  to  save.  Magna 
est  veritas,  et  prevalehi  .  Turning  from  the  nauseating  pab¬ 
ulum  with  which  we  have  been  fed,  a  genuine  satisfaction 
(tho  not  complete)  results  from  reading  this  first  hand, 
wholesome,  and  even-tempered  account  of  the  present 
Schools  in  Siberia.  Certain  factors  that  limit  the  study  are 
candidly  recognized  by  the  writer.  These  are  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  language ;  lack  of  printed  material  on  Russian 
schools;  and  the  impossibility  of  visiting  many  localities. 

This  little  book  is  a  welcome  step  towards  the  clarifica¬ 
tion  of  the  educational  situation  in  one  part  of  the  Russian 
complex.  A  feature  especially  to  be  recommended  is  the 
inclusion  of  the  text  of  a  number  of  documents,  from  which 
the  reader  may  make  his  own  deductions.  From  a  perusal 
of  these,  it  is  evident  that:  (i)  the  Russian  looks  confidently 
to  America  for  help  in  this  emergency;  (2)  educational  lead¬ 
ers  favor  an  exchange  of  professors  between  Russia  and  the 
United  States;  (3)  Russia  will  welcome  information  con¬ 
cerning  our  experiences,  that  may  help  her  avoid  pitfalls; 
(4)  there  exist  already  the  basic  elements  necessary  for  a 
system  of  public  schools  in  Siberia;  (5)  leadership  is  seek¬ 
ing  intently  to  create  a  type  of  democratic  school  system, 
whose  units  shall  articulate  freely,  rendering  the  progress 
of  youth  from  elementary  to  secondary  and  higher  institu¬ 
tions  an  easy  and  usual  accomplishment. 

Due  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  fact  that  America  is  better 
able  to  render  assistance  than  any  other  country.  More¬ 
over,  aid  from  her  is  most  acceptable  to  the  Russians.  As 
intelligent  action  is  impossible  without  a  thoro  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  existing  conditions,  it  is  only  just  to  the  Russians 
and  ourselves  that  we  endeavor  to  obtain  also  a  true  account 
of  the  present  schools  in  Soviet  Russia.  Bulletin,  1919,  No. 
37,  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  offers  some  information 
concerning  changes  wrought  since  the  revolution,  but  it 
should  be  supplemented  by  a  complete  survey. 

Thomas  Woody 

University  of  Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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A  beginner’s  history  of  philosophy — ^Vol.  II.  Modem  Philosophy.  Revised 

Edition.  By  Herbert  Ernest  Cushman.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1919. 

407  p. 

The  first  edition  of  Cushman’s  History  of  philosophy  ap¬ 
peared  in  1911  in  two  volumes,  Volume  I  being  devoted  to 
Ancient  and  Medieval  Philosophy,  and  Volume  II  to 
Modern  Philosophy.  At  the  time  of  its  publication,  no 
English  or  American  writer  of  the  history  of  philosophical 
thought  had  made  a  serious  attempt  to  lead  his  reader  to 
the  study  of  philosophical  problems  thru  the  social  and 
political  history  of  the  times  in  which  these  problems  were 
pressing  for  statement  and  solution. 

This  Dr.  Cushman  has  succeeded  in  doing.  More  than 
this,  he  has  given  us  the  most  concrete  history  of  philo¬ 
sophical  opinions  that  exists  in  the  English  language.  The 
reader  of  the  book  is  made  to  feel  that  philosophy  and  its 
problems  are  not  isolated  phenomena,  but  have  vital  con¬ 
nections  with  the  political,  social,  and  economic,  as  well  as 
with  the  aesthetic,  moral,  and  religious  movements  of  the 
great  historic  periods.  The  statement  of  the  various  doc¬ 
trines  are  couched  in  clear  and  vigorous  English  and  the 
interrelations  of  doctrines  have  been  so  well  brought  out 
that  the  reader  can  not  fail  to  develop  a  feeling  of  and  for 
the  evolution  of  ideas.  I  should  say  that,  on  account  of  its 
method  and  of  the  concrete  character  of  its  material,  no 
other  history  of  philosophy  is  so  well  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  student  of  education  as  Cushman’s. 

That  a  second  edition  is  called  for  is  evidence  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  that  the  book  has  already  rendered.  The  revised  edi¬ 
tion  covers  the  Modern  Period  from  1453  to  1910,  that  is, 
from  the  beginnings  of  the  Renaissance  to  Herbert  Spencer, 
Henri  Bergson,  and  William  James.  Particularly  inter¬ 
esting  is  the  enlargement  of  the  final  chapter  on  Philosophy 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century;  but  a  comparison  of  this  edi¬ 
tion  with  the  first  shows  some  arrangement  of  the  material 
common  to  both,  and  the  incorporation,  in  the  second 
edition  of  new  material  which  decidedly  increases  its  value. 
Excellent  judgment,  on  the  whole,  has  been  exercised  in 
making  these  changes.  Arthur  Ernest  Davies 

CoEORADO  College 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
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Professor  Osborn  The  agitation  over  teachers’  salaries 

on  salaries  and  school  taxation,  to  which  this  is¬ 

sue  of  the  Educational  Review  is  devoted,  has  produced  a 
disturbance  whose  concentric  circles  have  widened  out  into 
every  portion  of  the  educational  waters.  It  is  encouraging 
to  find  that  not  only  school  administrators,  boards  of  edu¬ 
cation,  and  teachers  are  striving  hard  to  find  solutions  for 
the  problems  involved,  but  that  statesmen,  university  pro¬ 
fessors,  and  great  scholars,  quite  removed  from  the  stress 
and  strain  themselves,  are  equally  concerned  about  the 
situation.  No  one  would  be  supposed  to  be  more  remote 
from  all  these  difficulties  than  a  great  zoologist  and  paleon¬ 
tologist  like  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  and  yet  much  of  his 
ingenuity  and  energy  during  the  past  year  has  been  exer¬ 
cised  upon  the  question  of  finding  the  necessary  funds, 
public  and  private,  to  restore  the  teachers’  position  to  its 
former  basis,  and  to  avert  the  impending  crisis.  While  we 
can  not  agree  with  all  the  methods  he  proposes,  his  articles 
in  the  public  press,  educational  journals,  and  even  reports 
from  the  great  museum  over  which  he  presides,  are  written 
with  a  vigor  and  polemic  zeal  that  are  worthy  of  a  Mann 
or  a  Barnard,  and  reveal  the  true  educational  missionary. 
A  study  of  taxation  and  public  education,  which  even  the 
scientists  now  admit  are  becoming  scientific,  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  result  in  a  modification  of  Dr.  Osborn’s  views, 
but  we  must  be  profoundly  thankful  that  such  important 
topics  are  beginning  to  elicit  attention  from  a  layman  who 
speaks  with  such  authority  in  other  lines. 

In  his  latest  report  the  noted  scientist  makes  this  plea: 

“We  believe  that  the  Mayor  and  the  Board  of  Estimate 
of  the  City  of  New  York  are  deeply  interested  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  our  children  and  will  support  a  well-considered  move- 
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ment  to  secure  adequate  funds  for  education,  provided  it  can 
be  shown  that  this  movement  is  in  the  interest  of  the  900,000 
children  of  our  public  schools.  The  present  Governor  of 
the  State  of  New  York  and  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
Assembly  must  prepare  to  meet  the  crisis  which  has  sud¬ 
denly  overwhelmed  the  educational  system  of  the  State. 
At  the  moment  a  democratic  measure  of  taxation,  one  that 
has  a  precedent  in  many  other  states,  seems  advisable. 
President  John  Finley,  at  the  head  of  the  entire  educa¬ 
tional  system  of  the  State,  has  recently  declared  himself 
in  favor  of  united  support  for  home  rule  for  the  schools, 
for  financial  independence  on  the  part  of  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  for  separate  tax  rolls  and  assessments  for  educa¬ 
tional  purposes." 

In  this  recommendation  practically  every  schoolman  will 
concur,  as  a  separate  school  tax  is  a  sound  principle  in  ad¬ 
ministration.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  the  education 
of  a  city  is  to  receive  its  proper  share  of  support  and  the 
schools  are  not  to  be  entangled  in  politics. 

But  we  fail  to  follow  Dr.  Osborn’s  argument  when  he 
maintains : 

“In  our  opinion  this  should  not  be  found  by  placing  a 
heavier  burden  solely  on  the  existing  tax-payers,  which 
under  our  present  system,  constitute  only  one-tenth  of  our 
entire  population.  This  is  an  aristocratic  means  of  pay¬ 
ing  for  education,  which  has  grown  out  of  the  originally 
democratic  method  of  imposing  a  tax  on  everyone  who 
possessed  a  house,  a  home,  or  lands.  This  system  arose 
from  the  first  school  educational  tax,  imposed  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  in  1646  {sic),  when  practically  every  one  was  a 
householder.  Today  in  seventeen  states  there  is  an  educa¬ 
tional  poll-tax.  We  should  have  such  a  tax  in  this  State. 
It  would  interest  all  people  in  education.  It  would  make 
them  keen  about  the  administration  of  the  schools,  more 
insistent  that  they  should  be  kept  free  from  all  influences 
except  those  making  for  the  greatest  welfare  of  the  young. 

. Americans,  one  and  all,  are  keen  about 

the  education  of  their  children;  all  are  ready  to  make  sac¬ 
rifices,  and  the  greater  number  are  ready  to  make  sub¬ 
stantial  sacrifices.  It  is  true  that  all  adults  now  pay  an 
invisible  and  indirect  tax  thru  rentals.  A  visible  and 
direct  tax  for  education  would  be  paid  with  less  murmuring, 
if  its  purpose  were  well  known  and  understood.’’ 
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Of  course  there  is  no  objection  to  the  idea  of  direct  tax¬ 
ation,  An  indirect  system  is  essentially  vicious.  But  would 
this  better  not  come  from  incomes  thru  some  such  source 
as  the  Smith-Towner  bill?  The  Educational  Review 
and  its  contributors  will  have  more  to  say  about  this 
next  month.  Certainly  it  will  be  news  to  many  to  learn 
that  a  property  tax  is  undemocratic,  and  the  potency 
Professor  Osborn  here  ascribes  to  a  poll-tax  seems  rather 
bizarre.  The  real  animus  is  revealed  in  his  statement  else¬ 
where  : 

“I  see  millions  of  people  spending  money  in  astonishing 
amounts  on  the  ‘movies,’  on  theatres,  and  in  amusement 
places  of  all  kinds.  These  people  are  enjoying  ‘free  educa¬ 
tion’  thru  indirect  taxation . In  this  period 

of  untold  and  unprecedented  prosperity  of  the  laboring  man 
— of  the  carpenter  whose  wages  have  now  risen  to  $3,000 
a  year  in  this  city — I  hear  a  wise  paternal  government  say¬ 
ing  in  the  tones  of  the  old  State  of  Massachusetts :  We  com¬ 
pel  you  to  educate  yoim  boys  and  girls;  we  compel  you  to 
put  aside  some  of  your  earnings  for  this  purpose.” 

Many  others  beside  Dr.  Osborn  must  confess  to  a  state  of 
irritation  at  the  orgy  of  spending  that  is  going  on  around 
us,  but  we  must  remember  that  it  is  not  confined  to  the 
carpenters  or  the  wage- earners  generally.  It  is  part  of  the 
‘‘back-wash  from  the  war,”  and  we  are  all  somewhat  guilty. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  laboring  man  is  keenly  interested 
in  the  educational  welfare  of  his  children.  While  we  have 
already  indicated  our  disbelief  in  the  affiliation  of  teachers 
with  labor  unions,  we  must  grant  that  the  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor  has  been  one  of  the  foremost  organizations 
in  the  genuine  and  broad  interest  it  has  shown  in  educa¬ 
tion.  And  even  if  the  wage-earners  were  exceptionally 
obtuse  in  this  matter,  we  do  not  see  how  the  imposition  of 
a  poll-tax  would  prove  a  panacea.  Dr.  Osborn  himself 
now  admits  in  correspondence  that,  since  his  interview 
with  Governor  Smith,  he  realizes  that  a  poll-tax  is  not 
necessary,  because  the  present  income  tax  in  New  York 
State  comes  down  to  incomes  as  low  as  one  thousand 
dollars. 
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Yet  the  main  fact  still  stands,  and  that  is  that  where  men 
of  Professor  Osborn’s  standing  and  specialized  interests  are 
generally  coming  to  study  this  serious  problem  of  teachers’ 
salaries  with  their  trained  and  well-stocked  minds,  the  whole 
matter  must  be  on  the  road  to  a  satisfactory  solution. 
Nothing  will  produce  adequate  support  for  education  and 
the  preservation  of  our  schools  more  quickly  and  surely 
than  the  demands  by  citizens  and  thinkers  of  prominence. 
The  teachers  can  hope  for  little  from  their  own  efforts  until 
the  leaders  of  the  community  have  been  educated  to  the 
point  of  appreciating  the  serious  nature  of  the  present 
situation. 


A  salaTy  schedule  Among  educators  probably  no  one  has 

for  Pennsylvania  Struggled  harder  to  arouse  the  citizenry 

to  the  impending  crisis  in  schools  than  the  new  State  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  Pennsylvania.  As  in¬ 
timated  in  the  Notes  and  news  on  The  Lancaster  opinion 
last  month.  Dr.  Finegan  has  spent  much  time  and  effort  in 
working  out  plans  to  secure  adequate  compensation  for  the 
teachers  of  the  state  and  in  getting  school  boards  to  adopt 
them.  Arrangements  for  an  increased  scale  of  salaries  and 
a  systematic  schedule  were  perfected  during  the  spring  for 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  thru  conferences  with  the 
boards  of  education  of  these  two  cities  of  the  “first  class.’’ 
This  fall  conferences  are  being  held  with  the  boards  of  other 
cities  and  with  those  charged  with  the  supervision  of  bor¬ 
ough  and  township  schools,  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon 
a  schedule  of  salaries  for  the  teachers  of  the  entire  state. 
This  salary  schedule  is  to  be  incorporated  into  a  bill  to  be 
introduced  into  the  legislature,  when  that  body  convenes 
in  January,  and  will  have  the  warm  support  of  Governor 
Sproul.  The  adoption  of  this  schedule  will  involve  a  much 
increased  appropriation  of  state  funds  and  the  discovery  of 
additional  sources  of  revenue  obtained  thru  local  tax¬ 
ation.  Such  an  increased  revenue,  as  shown  by  Dr.  Haig 
in  this  number  of  the  Educational  Review,  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  Pennsylvania,  if  she  can  once  be  aroused  from 
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her  educational  lethargy.  This  awakening  her  State  Super¬ 
intendent  purposes  to  bring  to  pass. 

The  schedule  agreed  upon  in  the  first-class  cities  ranges 
for  elementary  teachers  from  $1200  to  $2000;  for  super¬ 
visors  and  junior  high  school  teachers,  from  $1800  to  $2800; 
for  high  school  teachers,  from  $1800  to  $3200;  for  elementary 
school  principals,  from  $2100  to  $4000;  and  for  high  school 
principals,  from  $4000  to  $5000.  In  each  case,  except  that 
of  high  school  principals,  the  passage  from  minimum  to 
maximum  is  to  be  made  thru  eight  annual  increments. 
But  the  matter  is  not  to  stop  there.  In  order  to  avoid 
having  teachers  reach  a  dead  level  of  advancement  and  pro¬ 
vide  teachers  who  have  attained  the  maximum  of  the  sched¬ 
ule  with  some  stimulus  that  will  induce  them  to  continue 
their  study,  to  travel,  and  to  seek  other  means  of  profes¬ 
sional  improvement,  additional  remuneration  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged  for  teachers  of  exceptional  achievement  in  scholar¬ 
ship  and  teaching  experience.  This  definite  progress  is  to 
be  determined  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  may 
lead  to  the  teacher’s  being  advanced  at  least  16^/3  per  cent 
beyond  the  maximum  pay  of  his  class.  Provision  has  also 
been  made  for  an  appeal  to  the  State  Superintendent  by 
any  group  of  teachers  who  do  not  seem  to  have  met  with 
justice  under  the  classification;  for  permitting  the  board 
to  increase  the  initial  salary,  the  amount  of  increment,  or 
the  number  of  increments;  and  for  allowing  an  increase  in 
compensation  to  any  one  teaching  more  than  the  usual 
number  of  periods  a  day. 

The  strongest  feature  of  the  whole  plan,  however,  is  that 
which  appears  in  the  last  paragraph,  where  it  is  declared : 

“All  teachers  who  are  hereafter  employed  in  either  city 
must  show  minimum  qualifications,  including  the  training 
and  the  possession  of  such  certificates  as  the  State  Board  of 
Education  shall  prescribe.  It  is  not  intended  that  the  mere 
completion  of  any  year  of  service  will  entitle  a  teacher  to 
receive  an  annual  increment.  To  be  entitled  to  receive  an 
increment  in  any  year  of  service,  a  teacher  must  satisfy  such 
standards  and  meet  such  tests  as  the  State  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  shall  prescribe.  It  is  understood  that  the  regulations 
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prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  for  either  a 
certificate  of  qualification  for  admission  to  service,  or  as  a 
basis  of  determining  the  right  of  a  teacher  to  receive  an 
annual  increment,  represent  a  minimum  standard  only,  and 
that  it  is  within  the  power  of  a  local  board  of  education  to 
prescribe  additional  requirements  and  standards  either  for 
admission  to  service  or  for  receiving  annual  increments. 
One  of  the  main  purposes  of  a  law  making  these  increases 
in  compensation  mandatory  is  to  enable  the  school  author¬ 
ities  to  advance  and  improve  the  qualifications  of  public 
school  teachers.” 

No  discussion  of  increased  salaries  should  be  had  apart 
from  qualifications,  and,  if  teachers  are  wise,  they  will  never 
enter  upon  a  campaign  without  recognizing  their  own  ob¬ 
ligation  to  give  better  work  for  better  pay.  As  Dr.  Alex¬ 
ander  advises  in  this  number  of  the  Review,  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  appeal  to  the  public  can  be  made  by  basing  the  grada¬ 
tions  of  pay  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher. 

The  educational  These  steps  in  constructing  a  salary  sched- 
renaissance  in  ule  are  characteristic  of  the  progress  now 
Pennsylvania  Under  way  in  Pennsylvania.  For  the  past 

year  and  a  half  the  eyes  of  the  educational  world  have  been 
upon  this  state.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  Pennsylvania  has 
during  the  last  decade  been  frequently  alluded  to  as  ‘‘the 
most  backward  educationally  of  all  states  north  of  Mason 
and  Dixon’s  line.”  No  one  would  think  of  so  describing  it 
now.  While  the  transformation  is  not  complete,  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  the  educational  spirit  and  achievements  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  at  present  entitle  her  to  a  leading  place  among  the 
sisterhood  of  progressive  commonwealths. 

The  galvanizing  influence  has  been  that  of  Doctor  Thomas 
E.  Finegan,  the  new  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In¬ 
struction,  who  was  appointed  by  Governor  Sproul  in  May, 
1919.  No  man  in  the  country  could  have  been  chosen 
whose  training,  experience  and  personal  qualifications  com¬ 
bined  better  to  fit  him  for  this  great  responsibility.  For 
twenty-seven  years  Doctor  Finegan  was  associated  in  var¬ 
ious  capacities  with  public  education  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  To  him  fell  the  full  task  of  reorganizing  the  exam- 
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ination  system  of  that  commonwealth.  His  long  exper¬ 
ience  in  the  law  division  made  him  a  master  of  educational 
law  and  legislative  procedure.  During  his  many  years  of 
service  as  Deputy  Commissioner,  he  was  in  charge  of  the 
elementary  education,  as  well  as  of  the  normal  schools,  of 
the  state,  and,  during  the  two  years’  absence  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education,  the  full  responsibility  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  program  of  New  York  rested  upon  his  shoulders. 

Altho  incapacitated  by  a  severe  illness  for  four  months, 
what  Doctor  Finegan  has  already  accomplished  for  Penn¬ 
sylvania  is  most  remarkable.  Educators  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  state  have  found  their  dreams  on  the  way  to 
a  realization.  The  State  Board  of  Education  has  been  con¬ 
solidated  with  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  the  new  Superintendent  has  been  made  the  executive 
officer  of  both.  A  unique  procedure  in  legislative  history 
has  been  the  appropriation  of  $380,000  for  the  purpose  of 
having  the  Superintendent  reorganize  the  Department  on 
lines  best  suited  to  carrying  out  the  new  educational  policy. 
Responsibility  has  been  centralized  and  specialized  within 
the  Department  by  the  creation  of  bureaus  of  Administra¬ 
tion,  School  Law,  Attendance,  Health  Education,  Medical 
Education  and  Licensure,  Dental  Licensure,  Professional 
Education,  Superannuation,  Mother’s  Assistance,  Rural 
Education,  School  Grounds  and  Architecture,  School  In¬ 
spection,  Teacher  Training  and  Certification,  Tests  and 
Measurements,  and  Vocational  Education.  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion  has  been  placed  under  the  management  of  the  First 
Deputy  and  Secondary  Education  under  the  Second  Deputy, 
while  for  the  time  being  the  Superintendent  has  taken 
Elementary  Education  into  his  own  care.  In  the  case  of 
each  of  the  deputyships  and  bureaus.  Dr.  Finegan  has  dis¬ 
played  an  almost  uncanny  ability  to  select  the  right  man  as 
the  chief,  altho  he  has  sometimes  had  to  go  out  of  the  state 
to  secure  him. 

The  personnel  of  the  staffs  of  the  thirteen  state  normal 
schools  is  also  being  rapidly  improved  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Finegan.  The  principals,  who  will  hereafter  have 
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to  be  men  of  broad  training  and  experience,  have  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  Department  completely  reorganized  their 
course  of  study.  This  has  been  attempted  several  times 
before  on  a  more  moderate  scale  by  the  progressive  element, 
and  has  always  been  defeated.  Dr.  Finegan  has  now  gone 
so  far  as  to  advocate  and  secure  powerful  support  for  a  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  three  institutions  of  higher  learning — the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  State  College,  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pittsburgh,  under  the  management  of  a  State 
Council  of  Education. 

The  first  step  of  the  new  Superintendent  in  initiating  the 
new  policies  w’^as  to  gather  together  in  an  Educational  Con¬ 
gress  the  leading  educators  of  the  state.  A  full  week’s  pro¬ 
gram  was  organized,  at  which  all  the  important  needs  of 
the  schools  were  to  be  discussed.  These  discussions  were 
crystallized  into  a  definite  series  of  resolutions  and  a  sound 
basis  for  a  constructive  program  was  thus  formulated.  On 
the  strength  of  these  recommendations,  committees  of  teach¬ 
ers  and  supervisors  selected  from  their  special  fields  were 
invited  to  the  Department  to  work  out  a  new  syllabus  for 
the  schools.  The  preparation  of  complete  syllabi  will  re¬ 
quire  time,  but  preliminary  statements  covering  the  aims 
of  instruction  in  each  subject,  with  general  discussions  of 
content  and  method,  will  be  issued  for  the  guidance  of 
schools  during  1920-21.  In  this  way  the  entire  educational 
body  of  the  state  has  been  taken  into  partnership  and  the 
spirit  emanating  from  this  cooperation  is  everywhere  obtain¬ 
ing  marvelous  results. 

In  this  renaissance  of  Pennsylvania  education,  due 
credit  should  be  given  to  Governor  Sproul.  A  capacity 
for  real  statesmanship  has  been  shown  by  him  in  his 
after-election  attitude  toward  education.  Most  men  seek¬ 
ing  political  preferment  have  realized  the  importance  of 
an  educational  plank  in  their  campaign  platform.  Usu¬ 
ally,  however,  this  is  the  first  preelection  promise  to  be  for¬ 
gotten,  and  it  is  the  unusual  leader  who  has  the  courage  to 
make  education  a  paramount  issue  in  his  actual  adminis¬ 
tration.  One  of  the  first  steps  taken  by  the  Governor  was 
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to  make  a  thoro  search  of  the  country  for  the  man  who 
could  best  carry  out  his  ambitious  plans  for  “placing  the 
schools  of  Pennsylvania  among  the  foremost  in  the  United 
States.”  To  go  to  another  state  for  an  appointee  requires 
the  utmost  courage  in  Pennsylvania,  but  the  Governor  has 
demonstrated  just  this  quality  in  all  his  leadership.  And 
since  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Finegan,  he  has  given  him 
the  most  complete  support,  and  has  displayed  the  liveliest 
interest  in  his  policies  and  achievements. 

The  increasing  cost  A  most  important  consideration  that 

of  higher  education  will  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in 

our  efforts  to  increase  the  salaries  of  teachers  at  least  in 
higher  institutions,  is  whether  the  present  revenue  of  these 
institutions  is  being  wisely  expended  or  not.  Last  month 
we  referred  editorially  to  a  system  of  cost  accounting  that 
had  been  tried  out  in  a  western  institution  as  a  means  of 
testing  the  efficiency  of  its  expenditures.  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
projector  of  the  plan,  furnishes  us  in  this  issue  with  a  more 
detailed  account.  The  jourtceuth  annual  report  of  the  Car¬ 
negie  Foundation  for  the  advancement  of  teaching,  which  has 
recently  appeared,  likewise  is  concerned  in  part  with  this 
problem  of  an  economic  use  of  college  and  university  in¬ 
come.  The  Report  declares  that  fully  one-half  the  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  country  have  not  the  means  to  pay  salaries  beyond 
a  bare  living,  while  the  tendency  of  universities  to  extend  the 
curriculum  over  the  whole  field  of  knowledge  inevitably 
means  an  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  leveling  down  of  salaries.  If  the  increasing  cost 
of  maintaining  universities  is  to  be  made  the  basis  of  the 
public  appeal  for  funds,  possible  benefactors,  who  have  gen¬ 
erally  accumulated  their  generous  fortunes  by  the  exercise 
of  principles  of  efficiency,  will  insist  that  the  institutions 
beseeching  them  for  gifts  subject  themselves  to  the  same 
rules  of  economy.  In  the  past,  the  expansion  of  univer¬ 
sities  by  accretion  and  superimposition  of  new  departments, 
before  the  old  are  well  cared  for,  as  the  result  of  institu¬ 
tional  rivalry  and  the  lack  of  proper  scrutiny,  has  brought 
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about  a  most  wasteful  and  burdensome  struggle.  The 
Report  fairly  holds  that  “the  American  university  of  today  is  a 
congeries  of  schools  and  departments  rather  than  an  organic 
whole.”  But  the  criticism  is  not  to  be  limited  to  unwise 
expansion  of  departments.  Similarly,  the  Report  indicts 
the  existing  methods  of  investigation  in  the  universities  as 
follows : 

“Research  in  various  fields  of  knowledge  has  been  at¬ 
tempted  by  nearly  all  institutions  of  university  rank.  The 
development  of  a  true  spirit  of  research  is  a  necessary  part 
of  every  true  university,  but  much  of  that  which  has  gone 
on  in  American  universities  under  the  name  of  research  is 
in  truth  only  an  imitation  of  research,  and  upon  it  great 
sums  of  money  have  been  expended.  In  the  sharp  com¬ 
petition  for  the  reputation  supposed  to  come  to  a  university 
from  carrying  on  research,  the  obligation  to  teach  has  be¬ 
come  less  and  less  realized,  and  teaching  of  undergraduates, 
in  some  of  our  great  institutions,  is  poor.  In  some  institu¬ 
tions  there  is  slight  opportunity  for  the  great  body  of  stu¬ 
dents  to  come  into  contact  with  a  real  teacher.” 

For  the  most  part  this  castigation  of  “imitation”  research 
and  of  the  interference  of  investigation  with  good  teaching 
is  deserved,  but  we  fear  the  effect  of  this  destructive  crit¬ 
icism  upon  our  institutions  of  higher  learning,  which  are 
only  too  ready  to  confine  themselves  to  handing  down  re¬ 
ceived  truths.  We  need  not  less  research,  but  more  of  the 
proper  kind.  As  President  Love  joy  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  University  Professors  has  shown  in  his  Annual 
report,  much  of  the  reason  for  the  poor  quality  of  our  scho¬ 
lastic  research  is  due  to  over-loading  the  promising  investi¬ 
gator  with  classwork,  treating  investigation  as  a  mere 
parasitic  industry,  and,  because  of  the  impoverishment  of 
Europe,  “either  the  progress  of  science  will  be  abruptly  and 
immensely  retarded  ...  or  else  the  United  States  must, 
during  the  next  generation  or  a  yet  longer  period,  under¬ 
take  to  do  a  great  part  of  what,  under  normal  conditions, 
would  have  been  Europe’s  share  of  the  scientific  work  of 
the  world.”  Let  us  by  all  means  check  up  on  our  duplica¬ 
tion  of  effort  and  “imitation”  research  alike,  but  let  us 
have  at  least  double  the  usual  product  from  genuine  inves- 
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tigations,  even  if  it  means  largely  increased  expenditures. 
The  application  of  efficiency  principles  will  render  such  a 
surplus  possible.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  intention  of  the 
Foundation  report,  for  it  holds  that  the  present  process  of 
expansion  of  universities,  both  in  courses  and  investigations 
is  comparable  to  the  expansion  of  a  great  business  enter¬ 
prise,  with  the  difference  that  there  is  an  absence  in  the 
former  of  the  necessary  scrutiny  and  consolidation  that  make 
for  efficiency.  We  certainly  agree  with  the  final  statement, 
which  is  so  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Stevens’s  plan : 

“There  could  be  no  more  wholesome  contribution  to 
education  today  than  to  ask  our  universities  to  take  stock 
of  themselves  before  appealing  to  the  public  for  new  funds 
on  an  enormous  scale,  and  no  process  would  be  more  help¬ 
ful  to  the  profession  of  teaching  than  to  ask  the  governing 
bodies  of  these  universities  to  render  a  sincere  and  critical 
statement  of  the  results  obtained  in  education  in  our  higher 
institutions  by  the  expenditures  of  the  last  twenty-five 
years.’’  _ 

Salaries  and  While  we  have  singled  out  this  discussion 
pensions  from  the  Annual  report  of  the  Carnegie  Foun¬ 

dation,  because  of  the  special  topic  to  which  this  number  of 
the  Educational  Review  is  largely  devoted,  it  must  not 
be  imagined  that  this  is  the  only  or  even  the  chief  subject 
considered  in  the  document.  To  discuss  it  at  all,  we  had 
to  remove  this  excerpt  completely  from  its  context  and 
setting.  But  the  Report  deals  with  a  variety  of  im¬ 
portant  subjects.  It  presents  an  account  of  the  business 
of  the  year;  a  report  upon  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
contributory  system  of  annuities;  a  discussion  of  present 
day  pension  problems;  a  statement  of  the  activities  of  the 
Division  of  Educational  Inquiry;  and  the  annual  De  Mor- 
tuis.  It  deserves  to  be  read  in  its  entirety. 

By  the  end  of  its  fourteenth  year,  the  Carnegie  Founda¬ 
tion  had  distributed  seven  million  dollars  in  retiring  allow¬ 
ances  and  pensions  to  852  persons,  54  grants  having  been 
made  during  the  year.  There  are  now  operative  347  retir¬ 
ing  allowances  and  183  widows’  pensions,  the  allowances 
averaging  $1943,  and  the  pensions  $971.  Of  the  total 
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expenditures,  $5,600,000  went  to  the  associated  list  of  73 
institutions.  The  report  includes  a  table  showing  this  ap¬ 
propriation  to  each  of  these  institutions  during  every  year 
of  the  Foundation’s  history.  Harvard  has  received  a  total 
of  $556,000;  Yale,  $491,000;  Columbia,  $405,000;  and  Cor¬ 
nell,  $326,000.  Amherst,  John  Hopkins,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  Princeton,  Stevens  Institute  of 
Technology,  Tulane  University,  the  Universities  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  and  Wisconsin, 
have  each  received  more  than  $100,000,  the  average  for 
the  eleven  institutions  being  $130,000. 

The  resources  of  The  Foundation  were  increased  during 
the  year  by  three  and  one-third  million  dollars,  two  and 
one-half  million  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  from  accumulated  income.  The  total  resources 
now  amount  to  $21,643,000,  representing  the  permanent 
general  endowment  of  $13,150,000,  the  endowment  of  the 
Division  of  Educational  Enquiry  of  $1,250,000,  and  three 
reserve  funds.  One  reserve  fund,  now  amounting  to 
$6,512,000  and  increasing  at  the  rate  of  six  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  a  year,  is  to  be  spent,  principal  and  interest, 
in  the  retirement  during  the  next  sixty  years  of  the  six 
thousand  teachers  now  in  the  associated  institutions. 
Another  reserve  fund,  now  a  third  of  a  million  dollars,  is  to 
be  accumulated  to  one  million  dollars  and  expended,  principal 
and  interest,  in  aiding  universities  and  colleges  to  adopt  the 
new  plan  of  contractual  contributory  annuities  inaugurated 
by  the  Foundation  during  the  year. 

The  progress  of  this  new  plan  is  well  indicated  by  the 
presentation  of  the  formal  resolutions  of  the  twenty-nine 
institutions  that  had  adopted  it  before  the  close  of  the 
business  year.  The  Teachers’  Insurance  and  Annuity  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  was  established  to  carry  out  these  plans, 
contracted  for  annuities  representing  one  million  dollars 
and  life  insurance  representing  three  quarters  of  that  sum 
during  the  first  six  months  of  operation,  and  more  than 
double  these  amounts  during  the  first  year.  In  discussing 
the  relations  between  salaries  and  annuities,  it  is  pointed 
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out  that  “the  question  of  the  scale  of  salaries  is 
an  entirely  different  question  from  that  of  making  avail¬ 
able  to  the  great  body  of  teachers  an  effective  means  for 
the  protection  of  themselves  and  of  their  families.”  Under 
the  new  contributory  plan  “the  compensation  of  the  teacher 
is  increased  so  as  to  become  salary  plus  old  age  annuity,” 
and  will  in  time  induce  to  a  higher  level  upon  which  in¬ 
creases  of  the  scale  will  be  determined  by  many  factors  of 
which  the  annuity  is  only  a  small  one.  Th’s  is  stated  in 
partial  answer  to  objections  raised  to  the  new  scheme  both 
by  those  associated  with  commercial  insurance  companies 
and  by  a  small  group  of  college  professors.  It  is  also  shown 
that  the  plan  is  purely  voluntary.  “Any  teacher  w'ho  feels 
the  college  contribution  to  be,  under  these  conditions, 
against  his  interest,  has  a  very  simple  remedy.  He  needs 
only  to  decline  it.” 

In  Part  III  the  Report  makes  its  annual  contribution  to 
the  study  of  pension  developments  and  the  promotion  of 
sound  principles  by  a  consideration  of  legislation  enacted 
and  systems  proposed  during  the  year  it  covers.  A  de¬ 
scription  is  given  of  the  Twelfth  Bulletin  of  the  Foundation 
on  Pensions  for  public  school  teachers,  which  was  prepared 
for  the  Committee  on  Salaries,  Pensions,  and  Tenure  of  the 
National  Educational  Association.  The  new  system 
adopted  for  the  teachers  of  the  State  of  Vermont  and  based 
on  the  principles  advocated  in  this  Bulletin,  is  presented  in 
outline.  The  systems  recently  adopted  in  New  Jersey  and 
Ohio  are  analyzed  and  discussed  in  the  light  of  the  same 
principles.  Both  systems  are  regarded  as  steps  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  sound  legislation,  but  still  faulty  in  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  estimate  in  advance  the  cost  of  their  retiring  allow¬ 
ances,  which  are  based  on  the  average  salary  during  a  few 
years  preceding  retirement.  Neither  system  undertakes  to 
refund  the  contributions  paid  by  the  employer  to  teachers 
who  withdraw  from  service  before  retirement,  a  condition 
which  follows  from  the  conception  of  a  pension  as  deferred 
pay.  The  non-contributory  School  Teachers  Superannua¬ 
tion  Act,  passed  in  England  in  1918,  is  criticized  as  a  retro- 
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grade  and  impractical  measure,  particularly  after  the  suc¬ 
cessful  experience  of  the  Federated  Universities  Superan¬ 
nuation  scheme  and  the  sound  principles  proposed  by  the 
committee  appointed  to  consider  pensions  for  secondary 
school  teachers  and  the  committee  on  pensions  for  hospital 
officers  and  staffs.  The  legal  difficulties  affecting  the  re¬ 
duction  from  wages  for  contributory  pension  systems  for 
employers  in  the  industrial  field  constitute  the  subject  of 
discussion  in  another  section. 


The  training  Part  IV  of  the  Report,  dealing  wdth  Educa- 

of  teachers  tional  Inquiry,  discusses  four  present-day 

problems  at  length,  but  its  most  important  section  has  to 
do  with  a  summary  of  the  Bulletin  on  the  professional  prep¬ 
aration  of  teachers,  which  has  now’  been  issued  as  a  sep¬ 
arate  document.  This  Bulletin  presents  a  study  based  upon 
an  examination  of  tax-supported  normal  schools  in  the  State 
of  Missouri.  It  was  prepared  by  Dr.  William  S.  Learned 
of  the  Foundation  and  Dr.  William  C.  Bagley  of  Teachers 
College,  assisted  by  Doctors  Charles  A.  McMurry,  George 
D.  Stray er,  Walter  F.  Dearborn  and  Homer  W.  Josselyn, 
and  by  Dr.  I.  L.  Kandel  of  the  Foundation.  While 
one  may  not  agree  with  all  its  findings,  it  contains  a 
classic  treatment  of  the  subject  and  is  likely  to  remain  the 
standard  for  some  time.  As  the  Bulletin  totals  nearly  five 
hundred  large  pages,  the  general  statement  of  its  conclusions 
in  the  Report  is  timely. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  training  of  teachers  is  treated 
from  the  point  of  view  of  its  surpassing  importance  for 
democracy,  and  a  shift  is  urged  from  a  nominally  universal 
to  a  qualitative  basis  in  education. 

“This  involves  preeminently  and  almost  exclusively  the 
teacher.  So  far  as  the  state  can  provide  education,  the 
teacher  is  the  substance  of  it.  The  measure  of  our  past 
and  present  deficiency  is  startlingly  revealed  by  the  manner 
in  which  w^e  have  persistently  evaded  this  fact.  Education 
has  been  much,  and  on  the  whole  reverently,  on  our  lips, 
but  so  little  have  we  grasped  its  purport  that  the  sole  factor 
which  can  give  it  reality  and  meaning,  namely,  the  teacher, 
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is  grossly  ill-equipped,  ill-rewarded,  and  lacking  in  distinc¬ 
tion . 

“All  institutional  education  for  the  teaching  profession 
should  be  placed  clearly  upon  a  collegiate  footing  and  organ¬ 
ized  under  a  single  competent  direction  as  a  part  of  the 
state  university,  where  one  exists,  parallel  with  medical, 
legal,  engineering,  and  other  similar  divisions  of  higher 
education.  This  signifies  no  ‘concessions’  either  to  the  uni¬ 
versity  or  to  the  normal  schools.  ‘Normal’  schools  should 
drop  that  name,  and  as  professional  colleges  of  education 
should  become  an  acknowledged  part  of  the  greater  uni¬ 
versity  whole,  simply  because  they  are  a  part  of  the  state’s 
system  of  higher  education,  which  is  all  the  term  ‘university’ 
now  implies.’’ 

Every  educator,  or  other  thinker,  interested  in  the 
training  of  teachers  will  applaud  this  lofty  view  of  the  sub¬ 
ject. 
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